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Every room in the House 
comes under the sanitary influence 


of “Standard” Porgelam Enameled 
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From Bathroom to Bedroom, Kitchen and Laundry the use of “Standard” 
Porcelain Enameled Ware is the completion of modern sanitation in the home. 

It is the foundation of comfort in intimate family life; its sanitary perfection provides a 
guarantee of health; its practical construction eliminates the inconvenience and expense of repairs, 
while its great durability makes it the most economical ware to install. 

ware is a constant delight to the sight, touch and use of its owner, and a permanent 
cause of self-congratulation and pride in possession. 


Our Book “ MODERN BATHROOMS ”’ tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many 
beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject and contains 
100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


CAUTION: Every piece of ‘Bteaterd” Ware bears our Staudarf’ ‘‘Green and Gold’’ guarantee label, and has our 
trade-mark "Stesdexd cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Steedesd”’ Ware. Refuse 
substitutes ihey are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word “$tesdavf’ is stamped on all our nickeled brass 
filtings , specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfo.Co. Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
Offices and Showroomsin New York : Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Strs. 
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NEW BOOKS 











DOLLY: MADISON 
From “The First Forty Years of Washington Society.” 
Copyright, 1906, Charles Scribnet’s Sons. 


THE FIRST FORTY YEARS OF 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


From the letters and journals of Mrs. 
Samuel -Harrison Smith (Margaret 
Bayard), edited by Gaillard Hunt, 
with numerous illustrations and por- 
traits. 

The brilliant account of:a hitherto al- 
most untouched period of Washington 
life in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, with personal. reminiscences 
of such people as Jefferson, Madison, 
Clay, Crawford and Harriet Mar- 
tineau. $2.50 net (post extra). 





THE PRISONER AT THE BAR 


By ARTHUR C. TRAIN, Assistant District Attorney in New York City 


This book describes, primarily for the layman, 


but also for the lawyer, the actual administration 


of criminal justice, using New York’ City as an example, with some comment upon the faults 
and virtues of the, present system. It is filled with anecdotes, and the subject; while thoughtfully 
discussed, is treated in a lively and entertaining manner. The causes for the increase of crime 
are fully analyzed, as well as the remedies therefor, and the authdér presents several original the- 
ories’ as to what crime really is. $2.00 net; postage extra. 








LORDS AND LOVERS and 


Other Dramas 
By OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN 


Mrs, Dargan’s poetic gift is not ’ only absolute, and 
in many of its characteristies unexampled in modern 
American not to say ee verse, but her dramatic 
genius is extraordinary lot, character, suspense, ac- 
tien, climax—all dramatic elements. are. the~ natural 
forms of her expression, and the poetic character of-her 
diction, verbal and periodic, in conception and exe- 
cution, is not only notable in beauty and. elevation, 
but in its final analysis of a strikingly Shakespearean 
quality. She is, in fact, a genuine modern Eliza- 
bethan. $1.50 net; postage 12 cents. 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE 


By T. BR. LOUNSBURY 
Professor of English at Yale University 

The history of the text of Shakespeare from the be- 
ginning down to. the death of Pope, with special: at- 
tention to the work of Pope and Theobald and to the 
controversy between them. Much new and illuminat- 
ing material has been found. by. Professor Louns- 
bury, and the work, which is intended for popular 
reading as wéll'as for students, is of the greatest in- 
terest and value. 8vo, $2.00 net (postage extra). 











NEW FICTION 


JOHN FOX JR’S 
New Novel 


A KNIGHT of the CUMBERLAND 


Illustrated in colors, $1.00. 
A splendid love story, where knights of Kentucky 
fight for ladies’ favors in a tournament as in an 
Ivanhoe of today.. The gayety, picturesque humor, 
romantic adventure and sentiment make this an in- 
imitable story. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S 
New Novel 


ON NEWFOUND RIVER 


Illustrated in colors, $1.50. 
A splendid love story founded on his early story 
of the same name. Told in a charming-and enter- 
taining way, and full of living and attractive charac- 
ters. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY -— -1907 
Important Serial Features 


THE HELPMATE 


By MAY SINCLAIR 


No novel in recent years has had stich singular success in winning at once a wide popularity 
and the enthusiastic praise of the most discerning critics as Miss Sinclair’s story of literary life in 
London, “The Divine Fire.” Her new novel, “The Helpmate,” will notably extend both her pop- 
uularity and reputation. It is a powerful story of a most interesting group of people, tracing the de- 
velopment of character through passion and misunderstanding. No less remarkable than the 
engrossing interest of the plot is the color and full-bodied charm of the telling. The story will 
be printed in eight installments, beginning with the January number. 


THE GARRICK LETTERS 


Edited by GEORGE P. BAKER 


WHEN a body of letters of real interest and importance written by a man of the first eminence 
who has. been dead more than a century comes to light, it is a literary event of uncommon interest. 
The Unpublished Letters of David Garrick, which will appear in two installments: in the Atlantic, 
are of real interest and importance. They are delightful reading, full of the personal charm of 
the great actor; they present him in a fresh and vivid light, showing his trials as actor and man- 
ager, his tastes and antipathies, and his friendships with both men and ‘women. They have. been 
edited with a connecting narrative by Professor George P. Baker, a recognized authority upon all 
matters pertaining to Garrick. 


THE SPIRIT OF OLD WEST POINT 


By MORRIS SCHAFF 


GENERAL Morris- ScHAFF has written-a series of delightful reminiscences entitled “The Spirit 
of Old West Point.” They present a lively picture of the life at West Point, before the days of 
new buildings and crack football teams, in the momentous years just preceding the Civil War. 
They have, moreover, a wide significance as perhaps the most vivid embodiment that has yet 
been seen in prose of the spirit of patriotism that fired young American manhood in the days of 
our great national struggle. The series will prove both a valuable historical document and a 
notable piece of literature. It will begin in an early number. 


A MOTOR FLIGHT THROUGH FRANCE 


By EDITH WHARTON 


THE editors. take particular pleasure in announcing for immediate publication “A Motor 
Flight through Frante”*in two parts, by Edith Wharton. The possibilities of the motor-car for 
giving one a single panoramic view of an entire country have never been so ably employed as by 
Mrs. Wharton in these papers. The whole of that country, so rich in history, in literary and 
artistic association, is unrolled to the reader’s gaze by the imaginative insight and consummate 
style of ‘which Mrs. Wharton is master. 


Three issues (October, November, and December, 1906) willbe mailed with- 
out charge to new subscribers for 1907, upon receipt of $4.00. A special trial 
subscription for these three months will be sent to new subscribers upon receipt 
of 50 cents. S35 cents a copy, $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
a ‘ 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Fleming H. Revell Company 


Makers of Modern English [| W.4.pawson | 











A set of three volumes in half leather style, boxed, per set.:......... obvcsegee seo seerecececesss Wek, $6.00 
Makers of ENGLISH PROSE Makers of ENGLISH POETRY Makerscf ENGLISH FICTION 
Cloth, gilt top, zet, $x 50 Cloth, gilt top, #et, $1.50 Cloth, gilt top, net, $1.50 


These editions ot ‘‘ Prose’ and “ Poetry’’ together with ‘‘ The Makers of Englich Fiction ” makea most 
attractive guide to literature The Times Saturday Review says: ‘* Mr. Dawson is an efficient, caretul, 
thoughtful, and extremely helpful critic. His powers of analysis are considerable, his judgments are 
sympathetic, impartial acute interesting and sane.’ 


On the Trail of the Immigrant [_=°w4eo stance”) 


Professor Steiner is not a theorist For the past twenty years he has travelled with immigrants from 
villages all over Europe via the steerage and Ellis Island to their homes in America. He is an optimist, 
but his observations will be a revelation that should set America thinking and our statesmen to action. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, xe#, $1.50 


America’s Awakening [ Famar Lomive ALLEN 


The triumph of Righteousness in High Places has been seen ali over our land. It has a vital meaning 
for every citizen. Mr. Allen as a newspaper correspondent has been eyewitness of most of the battles. 
His record is a stimulating tribute to American manhood. 12mo, cloth, et, $1.25 


NORMAN DUNCAN’S ine 
Adventures of Ralph THE, 42" 


Billy Topsail Connor DOCTOR” 


Every boy, young or old, who has read 
Stevenson’s ‘*Treasure Island” or ‘‘Robin- 

















Given a man of reddest biood, devoted to the relief of suffering, 


son Crusoe,” wili find the same charm in mental and physical, take him through college days and romance 
> omer am with an. inseelseeittg days to the field of Chief Medical Officer and a new line of railroad 
all its own. t’s a ripping story o : : ‘ : 
adventure by sea, a treacherous sea, full of through the plains and mountains of Western Canada, give him full 
ice and swept by big gales. The adven- play among the men of the plains, and you have Ralph Connor’s 
tures are real, and the tale moves like a “ The Doctor,” and its author at his best. $1.50 


full rigged ship with all sails spread toa 
rousing breeze. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


The Undertow “st cuthberts” |_ROBERT E. KNOWLES J. 


This is a novel that wil: ‘find you.” Mr. Knowles has pictured the world old struggle of life ; the 
rushing wave of good aspiration, and the silent undertow of the senses. His characters are intensely 
real; his plot is unusual and very charming. He has more than justified the promise of his earlier book, 
ST. CUTHBERT’S. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


None knows the girl-heart as does Margaret Sangster, and we yield to none in daintiness of manufacture 
of this gem. Its predecessor, ‘‘ Winsome Womanhood,’ .has long charmed the woman-heart and 
become standard asa gift for young women. Illustrated, quarto, cloth, met, $1.50 


Listening to GOd eatnvurgn sermons | HUGH BLACK J 


A new volume by the author of the popular gift book “‘ Friendship.” Mr. Black has resigned his Edin- 
burgh pulpit to accept the chair of Practical Fheology at the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
r2mo, cloth, zet, $1.25 


The Fortune of the Republic [Neweit owicar mus] 


And Other Addresses upon the America of Today and Tomorrow. Uniform with “A Man’s Value to 
Society,”’ ‘‘ The Investment of Influence.”” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, #et, $1.25 


Paths to the City of God |__F. W. GUNSAULUS _—_J 


This volume succeeds and supplements ‘‘ Paths to Power.” In the few months since the publication of 
this firstseries of sermons by the Pastor of Centra! Church, Chicago, there have been issued five editions. 
zemo, cloth, net, $1.25 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. ‘Toronto, Loudon, Edinburgh 






































WE let these em- 

inent critics 
tell you the value 
of these new books 


“ There are many of us who hesitate 
ata long poem, but who find both rest 
and inspiration from the briefer utter- 
ances of the great poets, and yet who 
have never had the opportunity or the 
leisure to cull from the world's litera- 
ture the briefer poems best worthy to 
be cherished as frien«!s or even studied 
as the utterances of the poet-prophets. 
To such this series will serve a usefv ! 

r , and many, Ihope, will join me 
n thanking you for giving the series 
to the world,’’ 


LYMAN ABBOTT, ‘The Outlook” 


“I have tried Dr. Van Dyke’s ‘Little 
Masterpieces of Poetry’ on a girl of fif- 
teen, an experienced matron, and an old 
man; and all three found it a delightful 
collection. I infer that it is going to be 
a very serviceable anthology; an 
sure that the wide sale of such a collec- 
tion is an encouraging sign. 

re to have the little volumes al- 


ways at hand.” CHARLES W. ELIOT 
Harvard University 


“Permit me to thank you for the ‘Little 
Masterpieces of Poetry,’ which seems to 
be about the most valuable merchandise 
ever put up in small packages.” 

GEORCE ADE 

“IT know of no more complete and de- 
lightful selection of the best in poetry 
than that which you offer the public in 
these charming volumes ‘Masterpieces 


» MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


“The work {sa skilful condensation 
of many volumes and has a value of its 
own. library one can put in one’s 
| case, and is a good thing to 


have.” 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Six Charming Volumes 


The Review of Reviews 


for 2 years 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 


as chief editor, has been making for the past two 
years a collection of the 


Little Masterpieces of Poetry 


THE work is now ready, in a set of six delightful volumes, to take 
their place with the other “Little Masterpieces” series, of 
which the sale has now reached more than a million volumes. 

The books contain at least a half more than the other volumes 
of this series, the plates have been made by De Vinne, and in every 
way the set makes a most handsome appearance. 

Dr. Van Dyke and his staff have searched thousands of volum 
—in fact, the whole field of American and English srs, Ite fin 
just those particular poems that you want and that every household 
ought to have at hand just where father, mother, or children can 
easily get at the most beautiful productions of the master artists 
without wading through great libraries of books to pick them out. 


A Treasure for Everyone 


Americans, who do not have time as a rule to read poetry, gener- 
ally will find the Masterpieces a godsend in emer! them to get in 
the easiest possible way some glimpse and knowledge of the most 
perfect poems of our language, knowledge that would otherwise 
escape them in their busy life. 


THE OFFER 


Send only 50 cents in stamps. A set of the books will be 
aptoges for your approval at once, and your subscription for 
the VIEW OF REVIEWS will be entered. If you like the 
set after examination, you make further payments of 50 
cents a month for 12 months for the Review or RE- 
views for two years (regular price $6.00) and the full 
set of six volumes. If you do not like this new li- 
brary, you may return it at our expense, and no 
obligation will be incurred. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


NEW YORK 


sent 50 
for 
in stamps. The bal- 


ance may be sent, 50¢ a 
month for 12 months. 


first payment of 50 cents. 
“Ind.” 
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New Books of Unusual 


American Character 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Special type desigus, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. Limp Leather, $1.50 net. 
(P. ostage & cents.) 


Are we Americans “money mad” and “devoid of ideals”? These 
and other sweeping condemnations by foreign critics are here answered 
by an eminent scholar and writer. : 


The Hope of Immortality 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents net. (Postage 8 cents.) 
The “Ingersoll Lecture,” delivered before Harvard University for 
the year 1906. An able summing up of the arguments which have 
induced mankind in all ages to a belief in an after existence. 


Daily Joy and: Peace Success Nuggets 


BY ROSE PORTER . , BY O. Spee per . or 

. x n two colors from special type designs. 16mo, cloth, 

Illustrated. 200 pages, 18mo. White back, violet pa- 75 cents net. Limp leather, $1.25 net. (Postage 
per sides, 50 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. Limp leather, 8 cents.) 

$1.00. The well known editor of “Success” pees 

A pleasing li : collects some valuable little nuggets mine 

° g little book packed with counsel from many men’s experience. The original 


and words of cheer, culled from great writers form and attractive pages make the book one 
and arranged for each day in the year. hard to lay aside. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE SERIES 


This popular line of dainty little gift books has sold to the extent of hundreds of thousands 
of copies, since it was inaugurated a very few years ago. The constant effort is to add new titles 
worthy of the series’ high reputation. 


Four New Books, beautifully bound, 12mo, 30 cents each. (Postage 5 cents.) 


The Challenge of the Spirit - Ay Ellis A. Ford 


An intimate personal experience by a well-known writer 
who here uses an assumed name. 


Christmas Making - + + By J. R. Miller 
A holiday message from this optimistic salle is bound 
to be one of wholesome cheer. 


Does God Comfort? 


An anonymous story of sorrows and trials which yet led 
to the light. 


The Power of Personality - By O S. Marden 
Some practical hints by a practical writer 8 the value 
of personal appearance as a business asset. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


| Send for Free Mlustrated Book List :: $3 426-8 West Broadway, New York 
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MAXIM GORKY 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS These three literary giants, the most HALL CAINE 
Author of “* The Fighting Chance” | popular novelists of America, Russia, Author of “ The Christian ** 
and England, contribute 


THE NEXT THREE SERIALS FOR 


APPLETON’S 
MAGAZINE 


We shall begin with one of the most remarkable novels of modern times, b 
of the most remarkable men of the day, the great Russian author, patriot calle, 


MAXIM GORKY 


This novel was written in America, and will be first given to the world in 
Appleton’s Magazine. Gorky considers it his masterpiece, and all who have been 
privileged to read the manuscript have been carried away by its power. It has the 

p, the rush and the thrill of Victor Hugo. It is full of mother love. It is full of the 
tf of man for woman. It is full of the love of man for mankind. It is full of the 
excitement, the fire, the plot and counterplot of the upheaval of the Russian Revolution, 
yet it is as wholesome as its title indicates. It is 


* MOTHER” 


This will be the most important serial of the time. It begins in the December number, 
illustrated by the brilliant Russian artist Ivanowski, who is now living in America. 


HONESTLY, NOW, HAS ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE SUCH A PROGRAM TO OFFER? 


FRREE-= DECEMBER==FREE 


We will give the December number free with all subscriptions for 1907 
BE SURE TO ADD APPLETON’S TO YOUR LIST 


A Great $3.00 Magazine Now only $1.50 a Year 
D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 


En im 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 








NEW BOOKS 


Railway Organization and Working Edited by ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 
A score of prominent railway officials have contributed to this volume the condensed results of 
their experience. Eminently practical and thoroughly readable, the book will occupy a_ unique 
position as a manual of railroad business. It is equally adapted to university classes and to the 
needs of the professional railroader; 510 pages; small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States 
By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 
The process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is a subject of perennial interest. Not 
jurists alone, but all intelligent citizens will be attracted by this summary of the intricate debates 
that re our national procedure regarding naturalization. 530 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50. 
postpaid $1.63. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His Time 
By WILLIAM C. GORDON 


It is rare that two departments of study are combined as cleverly and as profitably as English lit- 
erature and sociology are combined in this work. It is a treatment, on a somewhat novel ‘plan, 
of a subject at once literary and scientific. 266 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


The Theory of Education in the Republic of Plato 
By the late Proressor R. L. NETTLESHIP 
This essay by one of the best classical scholars of Cambridge University has been practically in- 
accessible to American readers. This new edition will be ‘welcomed by students of educational the- 
ory. 150 pages; small 8vo; net 75 cents, postpaid 79 cents. 


Homeric Vocabularies . By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED and WILLIAM B. OWEN 


This little book is pepnnet to aid the reader of Homer in the rapid acquiring of a vocabulary. The 
words are arranged in the order of their frequency, a method which has proved remarkably suc- 
cessful in practice. 62 pages; small 8vo, paper; net $0.50, postpaid $0.53. 


Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection By GARRETT 


Mr. Pier’s collection contains a number of unique specimens and is known to experts throughout 
the world. The catalog is luxuriously printed and bound, and profusely illustrated. 50 pages; 
royal 8vo; net $4.00. 


Index Volume to Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt 
An elaborate index to the collection will shortly be published as a separate volume. A most impor- 


tant work will thus be completed. It will now be possible for any reader of English to have ac- 
cess to the entire body of Egyptian historical inscriptions. 200 pages; 8vo; net $2.00. 


Hebrew Life and Thought By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well. informed, and who yet finds little to attract him in 
accounts of scientific investigations, will do well to read this book. Enriched with the fruits of a 
life-time of study and versed in the intricacies of modern criticism, the author approaches her 
subject with a depth of feeling that reminds one of the best religious writers of the past. 390 
pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


The Life of Jesus By HERBERT W. GATES 


A textbook for graded Sunday schools. The work is adapted to children of twelve or thirteen, and 
is intended to develop independent thought and research. It will be published in four quarterly 
ge but after April 1st, 1907, will be delivered as a single volume. Postpaid $1.00. Notebooks 
or pupils, with maps and pictures, $0.50 each. 


‘A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 


By GEORGE H. GILBERT 


This, like the preceding, belongs to the series of “Constructive Bible Studies.” It is intended for 
SS of sixteen or seventeen years of age. Like the other volumes of the series it aims to em- 

y the results of modern scholarship, while remaining true to the spirit of its great theme. 
250 pages; 8vo; postpaid $1.00. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 17 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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LIFE STORIES OF 


Undistinguished 


Americans 


A unique feature of THe INDEPENDENT has been brief autobiographies of undistinguished 
people, for its managing editor, Mr. Hamilton Holt, has for several years devoted himself to 
procuring such narratives with the object of ultimately presenting in this way a complete picture 
of American life in all its strata. The volume which has just come from the press of James 
Pott & Co. contains 300 pages and is well printed and cloth bound. Its price is $1.50, and yet 
we have been able to make arrangements with the publishers which enable us to give a copy to 
any of our subscribers who will help us to increase our circulation. We will give it FREE to any 
one of our present subscribers who will send us with his own renewal ONE NEW subscription 
(not a renewal) to THE INDEPENDENT at the regular rate of $2 per year. This offer is open 
only to those who have already a paid up subscription to THe INDEPENDENT, but those who are 
not now on our subscription list may get the book by sending us two subscriptions with $4. 
The book and the magazine may be sent to different addresses, as desired. We publish here- 
with a few newspaper and personal comments: 


“The stories have the dircctness and poignancy of 
truth, and they frequently have a naive or humorous 
turn and a straightforward comment that shows the 
point of view better than pages of explanation could 
do.”—New York Times Saturday Review. 


“All those who enjoyed these articles as they ap- 
peared in THe INDEPENDENT will value this com- 
pact form of a series which was as instructive as it 
was interesting.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Mr. Hamilton Holt, has made an interesting vol- 
ume. If the book succeeds in arousing in its readers 
a sense of the unity of human concerns and en- 
deavors, it will have accomplished its purpose.”—The 
Dial. od als 

“The book interests, informs and enheartens.”— 
Yale Alumni Weekly. 


“This volume is a book of rare interest, but it is 
far more than that. Many chapters are in reality 
sermons of real value for our people, rich in les- 
sons that should be of peculiar worth to young men 
and women.”—B. O. Fiower, in The Arena. 


“ *Undistinguished Americans’ is calculated to a 
peal to a goodly number of thoughtful people. Aside 
from the ‘human interest’ they are full of seemingly 
reliable information about labor and social conditions.” 
—New York Evening Post. 

_ * * 

“From a sociological viewpoint this is the most 
valuable work that has appeared in some time.”— 
The Bohemian Magazine. re 

“A decidedly unusual book.”—The Waterbury Am- 
erican. 

. a * 

“ ‘Undistinguished Americans’ is first rate. I got 
two good turns at it in the country and was very 
much entertained and edified. It is much better 
reading, I think, than ninety-five r cent. of the 
novels.”—Epwarp S. Martin, of Life. 

* * + 

“The book is not less entertaining than curious.”— 

The Critic. seas © 


“A unique volume.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


This book, regular price $1.50, will be given free to any paid up 
subscriber who will send with his own renewal a new name (not a 


renewal) with $4.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, NEW YORK 





T enclose $4.00 to renew my subscription to THE INDEPENDENT and for a new subscription to be sent to 











Please send me a copy of ** Undistinguished Americans.” 
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The American Journal of Sociology 


A Bimonthly edited by the Sociological Faculty of the University of Cir with the advice 
of leading sociologists in America and Europe. ALBION W. SMALL, Editor-in-Chief 


THE ONLY JOURNAL IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVOTED PRIMARILY 10 PURE SOCIOLOGY 


00a year ; single copies, 50 cents 





ARLY Sociology was hardly more than impotent sympathy with the most helpless social 

k classes, plus some premature schemes of relief. In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Sociology as proposed by Comte appeared to be merely an algebraic formulation of 
the facts of human life. 

Schaffle and Spencer represent a stage in the development of the science in which the 
eae was made to picture the essential facts in the social process by means of biological 
analogies. 

During the past quarter-century the name Sociology has been used by theorists of the 
most heterogeneous varieties, but creditable progress has been made toward a consensus about 
essentials which marks a distinct stage in the development of the science. , 

The sociologists are agreed that to reach a literal statement of the facts of life they must 
work in close partnership with the psychologists. They have abandoned mechanical, and ma- 
terialistic or pseudo-materialistic, hypotheses of social progress. They assume that the activi- 
ties of society, while dependent upon antecedent organic and inorganic physical processes, 
are distinctively the play of interests within persons and between persons. 

Sociology has consequently become a conscious program of investigating social activities 
considered strictly as a complex of processes, all of which have their origin in the impulses 
of persons, and the terminus of which is in the character and relations of persons. 

This Journal is devoted to research into the origin, development, present conditions, and 
indicated purposes of social interests, as interpreted from this point of view. 


Subscriptions filed immediately to begin January, 1907, will include 
the November number, 1906, free 
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would be pleased to quote you prices on any maga- 
zine or paper you are now subscribing for, or buying 
at your news-stand. Write To-day for his 1906-07 
Catalogue of Newspapers and Magazines. Special at- 
tention given to Libraries, Clubs and Y. M. C. A. 
orders. Our Catalogue is Free. Ask for it. 


What others say 


Boston Y. M. C, A., Boston, Mass. 

I am pleased to state that we found Grumiaux’s Sub- 
scription Agency prompt in attention, reasonable in 
rates, and reliable in business ; features that we thorough- 
ly appreciate. Yours truly, 

WILLIAM Macinuasn, Ass’t Treas. 


Louisiana State University and A. and M. College, 
Baton Rouge, 

I take great pleasure in stating that our University 
Reading Room 9 been supplied for the past ten years 
with periodicals by the Grumiaux Agency of Le Roy, 
N. Y., and that all our dealings with them have been in 
the highest degree satisfactory. W. H. Goopate, 

Librarian, 


Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Agricultural College, Miss. 

We have for the past five years ordered papers and 

tiodicals for our College Library, also the library of the 

periment Station and for several individuals, through 

Grumiaux's Agency. I am pleased to state that I have 

fotind their charges reasonable and their services quite 
satisfactory. R. C. Kina, Secretary. 


First Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
illersville, Penn 
I take pleasure in saying that I have dealt with Mr. J. 
W. Grumiaux for several years. I have found him 
prompt and accurate in his transactions, and his rates 
uniformly low. J. W. Lansincer. 


Natural History Rooms, 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

I am very much pleased with the promptness with 
which our somewhat difficult order was filled, and I am 
more than pleased with the remarkably low rates 
which you have given us. I shall be very glad to have 
you use my name as a reference at any time you may 
care to.. Very truly, . M, Comstock, 
Professor of Natural History. 


gifts to your relatives and friends? 


Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

We not only received the lowest competition bid from 
the Grumiaux Subscription Agency, but find them 
obliging and business-like. We order all our scientific 
and literary journals and reviews through it. 

A. S. Wricur. 
Washington and Lee Universityg Lexington, Va. 

I will say that we are thoroughly well” pleased with the 
low prices, prompt service, courtesy, and efficiency of 
Grumiaux’s Subscription Agency, as our continued orders 
from year to year testify. A. x Wapvvbk tt, Librarian. 


Buchtel College, Akron, O. 

I take great pleasure in saying that we have, in every 
instance, secured very low rates for our domestic periodi- 
cals through Grumiaux’s Agency. 

C. R, Ouin, Secretary and Librarian, 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo. 

It affords me pleasure to say that I have been a patron 
of Grumiaux's Agency for five years, and have been 
much pleased with their treatment. 

Sanrorp Se.cers, M. A., Superintendent. 


Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
We very gladly bear witness to the fact that we have 
found the low prices and prompt service afforded us by 
Grumiaux’s Subscription Agency to be very satisfactory. 
May Frances Smiru, Assistant Librarian. 
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can make you on one or more pub- 
lications. We pride ourselves on 
our prompt service—ano delays, no 
missing numbers. Why not use mag- 
azines this year as your Christmas 
No gift would be more appreciated. 
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A Unique Movement--Its Origin 








ize his plans. , 





in the university. 


erature. 


tical effectiveness. 


tention to practical experience are here united. 
the Sunday school, and enthusiastic letters from all parts of the country testify to their prac- 
Full information will gladly be furnished by 


@ In the years to come the late William R. Harper will be remembered not least as the origina- 
tor of a new system of biblical instruction, surpassing in completeness and in scientific merit 
anything previously achieved. He had long dreamed of a model Sunday school, which would 
serve as a laboratory for the working-out of an ideal method; and the superintendency of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Sunday School gave him his opportunity. Associating with himself a lead- 
ing biblical scholar and experienced teacher—Ernest DeWitt Burton—he set to work to real- 


q@ Dr. Harper did not live to see the promised land toward which he was striving, but the work has 
| not fallen to the ground. His colleague, Professor Burton, assisted by the ablest experts ob- 

tainable, is energetically pushing the design to its completion. 
textbooks for biblical instruction extending from the kindergarten grade to graduate classes 


The result will be a series of 


q@ Even in its present incomplete state, this series occupies a unique place in Sunday-school lit- 
The ripest scholarship, the most advanced pedagogical theory, and the closest at- 
Already there are books for every grade of 
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ALEXANDER MCKENZIE D. D., Cambridge, Mass. 


644 Hymns, 735 Tunes, 88 Chants and Re- 
sponses, The Psalter and Selections. 


Sample copy (returnable) free for examination, 
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The Perfect Bible is the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


What It Is 


It is a new transla- 
tion of the Bible, rep- 
resenting thirty years 
of devout study, con- 
sideration and prepar- 
ation by a committee 
cf the most eminent 
American Biblica] 
scholars of all evangelical denomi- 
nations. This is 23 years longer 
than was given to any other version 
of the Bible ever made. 


(Continued in next issue) 
Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 


ge myn y - 


*“*How W: Our American 
Bible,’’ Watch eae full = 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Bible Publishers for 60 Years 
37 U East 18th St. ew York 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF MASTERPIECES 


IN MASTERPIECES OF REPRODUCTIONS 
Notwithstanding the fact that the first edition of our new catalogue was.an un- 
usually large one, the heavy demand has nearly exhausted the entire issue. As 
the supply is ——_. we suggest that immediate application-be made for copies 
of this beautiful 
The catalogue contains the greatest selection and largest variety of the most 
famous pictures—both ancient and modern—and is embellished by 400 illustra- 
tions. 
A copy of this reference book, indispensable to all lovers of art, with comments 
by competent critics, biographical notes, suggestions for decorating homes, 
schools, etc., will be sent on receipt of soc. which amount will be reimbursed on re- 
ceipt of initial order. Send order through your Art Dealer or direct to the Ber- 
lin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St. (Madison Square South) New York. 


A visit toour SHOW ROOMS is respectfully requested, 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY '£.25!,tstiue Sovare Sout 


Inquiries promptly acknowledged. 
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By PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D 
Vice-President of the Society for Psychical Research. 
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Borderland of Psychical Research 


Deals with the abnormal, such as Subconscious Action, 
Multiple Personality, Hypnotism, Mental Therapeutics, &c 
Enigmes of Psychical Research 
Deals with the supernormal, such as eee: 

voyance, Apparitions, &c., scientifically studied 
Science and a Future Life 
Deals with Mediumistic Phenomena, which has received 
25 years’ investigation by scientific-‘men. 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Publishers, 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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LAY te of my six lectures on art, an 
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A booklet called Who’s Who Among Periodicals is issued by the Franklin Square 


Subscription Agency of New York City. 


pectuses for 1907 of the principal periodicals. 


is this: 
FIRST 
done. 


SECOND 
THIRD 


We give you prompt, and, above all, accurate service. 
but our vast facilities and hundreds of employees enable us to do it. 


We furnish a trustworthy agency which guarantees. to give you the lowest 
prices—you get the very cheapest rate because of the immense number of 


It is 36 pages, containing the condensed pros- 


We send it free on request. What we do 


We give, .in this simple and condensed form, more complete and in- 
telligent information about the best periodicals than has ever beiore been 


It costs to do this, 


subscriptions we handle and because of our exclusive arrangements with 


several leading publishers. 


FOURTH 


We will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combination, 
at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 


Write for this booklet (a postal will do). Address 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 
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The World Makes Way for 
THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


and knows that he knows. In every big business house, when a perplexing question arises, there is 
some man who is sent for as the man who knows. It may be worth thousands of dollars to you to be 
that manin your house. With a set of The New International Encyclopedia, together with the book of 
study courses that comes with it, you can so thorouglily inform yourself on any of 100,000 subjects, that 
when any question comes up vou will be able to answer it authoritatively, positively and correctly. 
Misinformation or hearsay is dangerous. With 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


for your authority, you stand upon solid ground. You can repeat its statements without reservation, 
qualification, quotation marks or fear of having to ‘‘back down.’’ Many men have won promotion and 
high positions simply by being able to answer at critical times questions that baffled their superiors. 
The New International gives information about your business that years of experience will never 
supply. The authoritative position of The New International Encyclopedia has been won by the 
thoroughness and scrupulous care for fact of its eminent Editors-in-Chief: DANIEL CoI7 GIL- .° 
MAN, LL.D.; Harry THURSTON PeEcK, Ph.D., L.H.D., and FRANK Moore Cocsy, M.A., " 
assisted by 400 of the foremost scholars and experts in the country. In The New Interna- oo ice 
tional, you get an encyclopedia marvelously simple in arrangement, one that is practical g ot 9° 
and one that will help you in the office or factory. Its moderate price and our easy pay- .O 
ment plan places this work within your reach. 


20 VOLUMES 16,000 PAGES Ry) 
100,000 SUBJECTS 7,000 ILLUSTRATIONS Hr oy APC rod 


To learn more about this work, let us send you two interesting and useful books, free. 

One is our famous 25-cent Question Book, which contains every-day questions you 
ought to know how to answer, but half of which you probably cannot answer off-hand. 3 
Shows the usefulness and practicability of the foremost encyclopzdia in existence. t) 

The other book contains pages descriptive of The New International Ency- 
clopzdia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations from The New International, ~ tp 
showing the work’s scope, and the easy payment plan by which one can Pas 
secure this great work without a large initial expenditure. 

It Will take you less than a minute to fill in the coupon. Mail x &” «' cx ‘ ? P 7 
it and you will receive at once these valuable books. SE Ae Ye a ” 





Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers a orate Se Suh a og 
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FROM $175 TO $6 





without abridgment. 


If you were to subscribe for the English quarterlies, magazines, reviews, and literary, 
political, and scientific journals from which THE LIVING AGE takes its materials, they 
would cost- more than.$175. You would also waste a good deal of time in sifting out the im- 
portant from the trivial, and determining what was really worth your reading. 

THE LIVING. AGE practices this art of skipping for you, and gives you, for $6, in a 
single weekly magazine, light and easy to hold, the best essays, the best fiction, the best poetry, 
and all the most timely and important articles from this long list of periodicals, reprinted 


Six Dollars is not a large sum to pay for 3,300 pages of the best contemporary read- 
ing, covering all subjects of human interest, and embodying the freshest thought in litera- 
ture, art, international affairs, and current discussion. 

THE LIVING AGE presents each year twice as much material as is contained in one 
of the four-dollar monthly magazines. As it has the whole field of English periodical lit- 
erature to select from, it is able to present a wider range of subjects, treated by a more 
brilliant list of writers, than any single magazine, English or American. 

Subscribers for 1907 will receive free the remaining numbers for 1906. 
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courses in French, German istory, Literature and English. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION for those who need SPEC- 
HELP in certain studies. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are at the school every day. 
A’ new building has just BEEN FINISHED, and so four 
= may be taken ONCE, 
ould you not like to have your daughter enjoy the ad- 
vantages of an education near Boston for a year? Send for 
illustrated catalogue and write for prices for balance of 
year. 


GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard) 
78 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The. leading Musical College of America. Pupils received 
at any time. College residence’ for out-of-town students. 
A series of concerts and lecture zécitals by leading musical 
artists of the world free to students. Nordica, nthal, 
and Ysaye ere among those engaged for the year. 18 free 
scholarships. Washington is an ideal city in which to 
live and study. For catalogue and information, address 

SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, President, 


1220 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. ©. 
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The Independent, 
3390 Fulton Street, New York. 














HOME STUDY 


COURSES 





JOHN F. GENUNG, A.M.,PH.D 
Professor of English. 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to_pur- 
sue Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in se 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; History, 
by Prof. Wells, of Yale; 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
ness, of own ; Greek, 
by Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent spe- 
cialist is at the head of 
every department. 
Students may register 
at any time and may 
take up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special 


attention is age to students preparing for college. 


We also o 
Normal Branches. 


er instruction in Commercial and 


Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 


our home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass. 
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You Cannot Corner t 
Brain Market 










Here at last is an 
encyclopedia, the 
product of the great- 
est minds of the 
English speaking 
world, which will 
meet the need of 
everybody, ata 
price everybody can afford. An encyclopedia absolutely new from A to Z, the very latest, 
most reliable high-class library of reference at a price that should put it in every home. 


elson’s Gncyclopedia 


Everybody's Book of Reference 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., New York, American Editor. GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A., 
Edinburgh, European Editor. With over 600 contributors, each the authority in his field 





There are two ways of making encyclopedias. One is to reprint old material in 
bright, new volumes, sprinkling in accounts of a few late well known events for “talking 
points,” and selling the whole set at a low price. This kind is made in 90 days and 
is dear at any price. 

The right way, the method followed in the making of Nelson’s Encyclopedia, is the 
slow, careful and costly process of building an entirely new work, treating every subject 
from the latest viewpoint and sparing neither time nor expense to insure accuracy, com- 
pleteness and clearness. It required eight years’ work by 600 experts, and an outlay of 
over Half a Million Dollars before we could offer a single set of Nelson’s Encyclopedia for 
sale. Ofthe result of this vast undertaking, one great literary authority, The New York 
a a “It seems as though the ideal encyclopedia had been found for readers of 
=nglish.”’ 

There are also two ways of selling encyclopedias. We could charge the same high 
prices at which former encyclopedias of the first class have sold, and find a market among 
those who could afford it, and who usually buy new things; or we could make the price 
less than half the amount at which a complete and reliable encyclopedia has ever been 
sold, thus appealing toa greater number of people, and depend upon the sale of many 
thousands of sets for the return of our money. i 

We have chosen the latter course. Nelson's Encyclopedia was produced by the f 
same costly process as former high grade works of reference and is the first ency- a 
clopeedia of unquestioned standing and reliability to be sold at a price so low. 

We ask less than half the usual charge, because there are thousands of people = Thomas 
anxious to have a complete reference work of the best classwho have been & Nelson & 





unwilling to pay the high price heretofore necessary to get it, and who 4 Sons, 

have gone without, rather than buy one of uncertain quality. e 37 E. (8th St. 
Nelson’s Encyclopedia is the work for which you have been waiting. + New York 

‘There are 12 large octavo volumes (7 x so inches in size), 7,500 pages, over 60,000 sub- 8 

jects and 5,000 illustrations —a magnificent reference library, complete and modern, > Please send me 


to which you will never apply in vain for whatever information you seek. The price our handsomely il- 

is remarkably low, and the terms of small monthly payments so easy that no : = MB te dF “a k 

one need hesitate a moment to order the set. rate ree Boo 
describing and showing 


& 

& 

HANDSOME BOOK AND Py Nelson’s Encyclopedia, 

SPECIMEN PAGES SENT gi together with specimen 
eS 


* pages, maps, prices, terms 
We have prepared an interesting and instructive 32-page book which end 
S 


n and your Special Discount Offer 
fully describes Nelson’s Encyclopedia; gives examples of its many to Advance Subscribers, as an- 


beautiful illustrations and maps in black and colors; shows the type, a 
omer ond general style of the work, and tells all about the wonder- & nounced in the November 1st 
ully low pease and cuay monthly ayment lan. Wement to cond & Independent. It is understood 
ou this book, together with our Special Discoun er to Ad- : 
lonee Subscribers. Nine volumes are now ready for delivery, 6 that this does not place me under 
and this Discount Offer will be withdrawn in December when & any obligation to purchase. 
the whole set of twelve volumes will be finished. & 
Send for the Free Book and Specimen Pages S Sia ooncgheten sbeaeube 
and take advantage of this money saving offer. Rs 
OOCmpRGRs soc cces «> uve- vese.se-dse0 esccece coves 
THOS. NELSON & SONS . 
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"Tas Electric Lamp has the restraint in curve and line which 
harmonizes precisely with the Colonial design. The Colors 
are subdued and have a chastened effect. Tall and graceful, it 
still typifies the severe dignity which distinguishes the Puritan. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS representing all the periods from the Classic to the Modern are on 
exhibition at our specially inet show rooms, Eighth Floor, 11 West 32nd St., 
New York, or at the following: 


Theodore B. Starr, New York City. The Ps Banks & Biddle Co., Philadel- 
Smith Patterson Company, Boston, Mass. phia, Pa. 
Dulin & Martin Company, Inc., Washing- EP poet A Bomn han” Pree i”. 
ton, D. C, ae Se ’ Coy ’ . 
John 8. Bradstreet & Company, Minne- se * Taeanmaaes Company, Los Angeles, 
apolis, Minn. 7 . 
F. A. Robbins Company, Springfield, Mass. —. & cman Carpet Company, 
Morreau Gas Fixture Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Walbridge & Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ohio. ° The Sanborn-Marsh Electric Co.. Indian- 
The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co., Cin- apolis, Ind. 
cinnati, Ohio. Pioneer Mantel and Furniture Co., De- 
The Toledo Chandelier Mfg. Company, To- troit, Mich. 
ledo, Ohio. Tilden-Thurber Company, Providence, R. I. 
The Hofman Jewelry Company, Columbus, Frank Adams Electric Company, St. 
Ohio. Louis, Mo. 
The Fixture House Company, Kansas Morgan & Allen Company, Sole Agents 
(ily, Mo. for Pacific Coast. 


We would call attention to the artistic superiority of the collection. Each lamp pos- 
sesses de-ovative individuality that not only gives it value as an esthetic unit, but that 
also classes it with some decorative school and so makes it available for use in period 
decoration. 
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Survey of the World 


It was officially an- 
nounced at the White 
House on the 23d that 
after the retirement of Secretary Shaw 
and Attorney-General Moody, Postmas- 
ter-General Cortelyou would become 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 
Bonaparte would be appointed Attorney- 
‘General, and Secretary Metcalf would 
take Mr. Bonaparte’s place at the head 
of the Navy Department; also, that the 
two new members of the Cabinet would 
be Oscar S. Straus, of New York, and 
George von L. Meyer, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Straus will be Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor; Mr. Meyer will suc- 
ceed Mr. Cortelyou as Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. It is said that Mr. Moody will re- 
tire at the end of the year, and that Mr. 
Shaw will remain until March 1st. Mr. 
Roosevelt has decided to appoint Attor- 
ney-General Moody an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Justice 
Henry B. Brown, altho there is already 
one Justice from Massachusetts. Mr. 
Moody is in his fifty-third year and was 
graduated at Harvard in 1876. He was 
a member of the House for four terms, 
and has been Secretary of the Navy as 
well as Attorney-General. 
& 
s : Some weeks ago the 
an Francisco Beard ‘of TWduceti . 
Offends Japan Bard of Education in 
San Francisco adopted a 
resolution providing that all children of 
Oriental parentage should ‘be excluded 
from the public schools and required to 
attend schools set apart for them. An 
‘order giving effect to this resolution be- 
gan to be enforced on October 15th. It 
was obeyed by the Chinese and the Cor- 
eans, but the Japanese kept their children 


Coming Changes 
' in the Cabinet 


at home and made formal protest to the 
Board. Among those who addressed the 
30ard in opposition to the order of ex- 
clusion or segregation was the Rev. Dr. 
Johnson, speaking as a representative of 
the Interdenominational Missions Con- 
gress, who undertook to prove that what 
the Board had done was “unjust, unwise, 
un-American, un-Christianlike, untimely, 
and unfair. It appears that before the 
great fire, Japanese children were per- 
mitted to attend any public school, altho 
Chinese and Coreans were in a school by 
themselves. The movement leading to the 
segregation of Japanese is said to have 
been started by the labor unions and the 
Japanese and Corean Exclusion League, 
an organization existing for the promo- 
tion of a Japanese Exclusion law. There 
has been no similar discrimination in 
other parts of California; in Oakland, 
across the bay, Japanese twenty years old 
attend the primary schools. The action 
taken in San Francisco excited much re- 
sentment in Japan. Evidence of this was 
seen in the Tokyo newspapers. Japanese 
pride had been wounded. On the a2tst, 
Ambassador Wright sent a report to 
Washington. Replying two days later, 
Secretary Root said: 

“The purely local and occasional nature of 
the San Francisco school question should be 
appreciated when the Japanese remember that 
Japanese students are welcomed at hundreds 
of schools and colleges all over the country. 
You may assure the Government of Japan in 
most positive terms that the Government of 
the United States will not for a moment en- 
tertain the idea of any treatment toward the 
Japanese people other than that accorded to 
the people of the most friendly European na- 
tion, and that there is no reason to suppose 
that the people of the United States desire our 
Government to take any different course. The 
President has directed the Department of Jus- 
tice to make immediate and full investigation.” 
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Viscount Aeki, Japanese Ambassador at 
Washington, called upon Secretary Root 
on the 23d and, in behalf of his Govern- 
ment, formally (also quite earnestly, it 
is said) asked that the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia should be accorded their full rights 
under the treaty of 1894, including the 
right of children to attend the ordinary 
public schools. Having said that while 
his Government realized that the treat- 
ment in question was local and not 
general, this was not understood by all 
Japanese people, he added: 

“After all the years of friendship between 
the two nations, it seems too bad that the inno- 
cent little Japanese school children should be 
subjected to such indignities Such action on 
the part of local authorities in this country is 
resented very bitterly by all Japanese.” 

It is known that the situation has been 
regarded with anxiety by the President 
and the Cabinet. On the 26th, the Pres- 
ident directed Secretary Metcalf (whose 
home is in Oakland) to go to San Fran- 
cisco and make a thoro inquiry. The em- 
ployment of a Cabinet officer for this pur- 
pose must be regarded as evidence of our 
Government’s sincere interest. Upon 
the application of certain citizens of San 
Francisco, Judge Wolverton has ordered 
the Board of Education to show cause on 
November 5th why a Japanese pupil ex- 
cluded from one of the grammar schools 
should not be reinstated. The Board as- 
serts that its action was taken for the 
good of the schools and was strictly in 
obedience to a law of the State. It is re- 
called that Japan contributed more than 
$100,000 for the relief of the people of 
the city after the fire. Conflicting reports 
are published as to the cause of the re- 
cent resignation of Asahi Kitagaki, the 
only Japanese midshipman at the Naval 
Academy. It is asserted that he was de- 
ficient in his studies; also that his with- 
drawal was suggested by the Embassy at 
Washington. 

& 


It continues to be 
asserted in dis- 
patches from Wash- 
ington that the Government will soon 
proceed against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to enforce the provisions of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. According to 
one report, it will ask that the company, 
Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Arch- 
bold and other officers be subjected to a 


Prosecution of 
Trust Combinations 
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permanent injunction. There ,have 
been published reports that the beef pack- 
ers were seeking financial support in 
New York for a combination of their ‘in- 
terests, to be effected by means of a Lon- 
don holding company, and to be capital- 
ized at $500,000,000. The Armour and 
Swift companies deny that they have 
been concerned in such a project or have 
heard of it. At Washington it is point- 
ed out that Judge Grosscup’s injunction 
is still in force. Reports from Mexico 
say that the Government, in opposition to 
the monopolistic control of the meat mar- 
kets there by the Beef Trust, has decided 
to open Government meat markets in the 
capital city, maintain slaughterhouses, 
and sell beef at cost. At Little Rock, 
Ark., Judge Winfield has ordered that the 
Hammond Packing Company shall pay a 
fine of $10,000, it having failed to appear 
and testify before an Arkansas Commis- 
sioner at a recent hearing in Chicago. 
The Circuit Court of Ohio, upon 
appeal, has upheld in every particular the 
action of Judge Kincaid in Toledo last 
summer, concerning the combined deal- 
ers in ice, and has exonerated him with 
respect to all the charges concerning his 
conduct which were made by the defend- 
ants’ counsel. For conspiracy he sen- 
tenced three men to go to jail for six 
months and also to pay fines. Owing 
to the profits of the past warm season, 
the American Ice Company, at New 
York, on the 26th, declared six quarterly 
dividends of 1} per cent. each upon its 
preferred stock of $15,000,000. No divi- 
dends had been paid for about four years. 
Among the attacks upon local com- 
binations reported last week were the in- 
dictment of thirty coal dealers in Omaha, 
and the indictment of ice companies, lum- 
ber companies and meat dealers in Phe- 
nix, Ariz. In Ohio the bridge companies 
(recently prosecuted) that failed to 
meet the demands of the court have been 
forbidden to do business in the State. 
Three of the others lose their charters 
and several have been punished by fines. 


& 











Owing to the preva- 
lence of crimes of - 
violence in San 
Francisco, and to charges of corruption 
affecting the leading officers of the 
municipal government, a citizens’ com- 


Against Corruption 
in San Francisco 
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mittee of one hundred persons was 
formed on the 13th, and District Attor- 
ney Langdon appointed as his deputy 
Francis J. Heney, of Portland, formerly 
United States District Attorney, who 
convicted Senator Mitchell and many 
other persons engaged in public land 
frauds. Rudolph Spreckels offered 
$100,000 in support of the movement 
against crime and grafting. Immedi- 
ately after he assumed office it became 
known that Mr. Heney had obtained evi- 
dence which, in his opinion, would war- 
rant the indictment and prosecution of 
Mayor Schmitz (now in Europe) ; Act- 
ing Mayor Gallagher, the Board of Su- 
pervisors, and “Abe” Ruef, commonly 
called the boss of the city. It was his 
purpose to lay this evidence before a new 
grand jury. On the 25th, Acting Mayor 
Gallagher suspended District Attorney 
Langdon (with the approval of the 
Supervisors) and promptly appointed 
Ruef in his place. Then Ruef removed 
Heney. Langdon procured from Judge 
Seawell a temporary order restraining 
Ruef and the Supervisors. Under this 
order Langdon retains his office for the 
present. At the meeting of the grand 
jury, on the 26th, prominent citizens, re- 
porters and many others who sought to 
enter the courtroom were roughly han- 
dled and forcibly ejected by the police, 
and a riot was not easily averted. It is 
charged that the Police Department is 
corrupt and under the control of Ruef. 
Judge Graham refused to recognize 
either Ruef or Langdon as District At- 
torney, and adjourned the court for sev- 
eral days. Attorney-General Webb, who 
was present, says that if the court recog- 
nizes Ruef he will appoint Heney a Dep- 
uty Attorney-General, thus giving him 
authority to lay evidence before the 
grand jury. Ex-Mayor Phelan and Ru- 
dolph Spreckels say that Ruef’s action 
is a confession of guilt. Mr. Heney pub- 
licly and boldly accuses the leading offi- 
cers of the Government, saying that he 
has evidence of the corrupt and criminal 
conduct of “Mayor Schmitz, Acting 
Mayor Gallagher and each and every one 
of the eighteen members of the Board 
of Supervisors.” It is “to prevent an 
exposure of their infamy before the 
grand jury,” he adds, “that Ruef, Gal- 
lagher and the Superisors, in their fear 
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of the felon’s cell, have taken their ut- 
terly illegal action.” 


Much testimony has re- 
cently been taken by 
the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Omaha, Kansas 
City and elsewhere concerning the active 
interest of railway companies in the grain 
trade, the alleged concentration of the 
trade under the control of persons or cor- 
porations connected with the companies 
or favored by them, and the giving of,re- 
bates to these favored interests in the 
form of elevator charges. Immunity has 
been granted to several witnesses by a 
grand jury which is inquiring as to the 
alleged granting of rebates by the Great 
Northern road. At Des Moines, a local 
packing company has sued the Rock 
Island road for damages in $450,000, 
owing, it is alleged, to rebates granted on 
live stock to a company controlled by one 
of the great packing companies of Chi- 
cago. The report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission upon the investi- 
gation made last spring concerning the 
interest of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio and other railways in the bitumin- 
ous coal industry is nearly completed, and 
it will be submitted to Congress in De- 
cember. Argument was made in New 
York last week upon the demurrers of 
the Sugar Trust against the indictments 
charging that rebates were received by 
the Trust from several railroad compa- 
nies. 


The Movement 
Against Rebates 








st 


— On the 22d the Presi- 
The Thenkageing dent issued the cus- 


sprmmceecen tomary Thanksgiving 
proclamation, which is as follows: 


“Yet another year of widespread well-being 
has passed. Never before in our history or in 
the history of any other nation has a people 
enjoyed more abounding material prosperity 
than is ours, a prosperity so general that it 
should arouse in us no spirit of reckless pride 
and least of all a spirit of heedless disregard 


_ of our responsibilities, but rather a sober 


sense of our many blessings and a resolute 
purpose, under Providence, not to forfeit them 
by any action of our own. 

“Material well-being, indispensable though it 
is, can never be anything but the foundation of 
true national greatness and happiness. If we 
build nothing upon this foundation, then our 
national life will be as meaningless and empty 
as a house where only the foundation has been 
laid. Upon our material well-being must be 
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built a superstructure of individual and na- 
tional life lived in accordance with the laws 
of the highest morality, or else our prosperity 
itself will in the long run turn out a curse in- 
stead of a blessing. We should be both rever- 
ently thankful for what we have received, and 
earnestly bent upon turning it into a means of 
grace and not of destruction. 

“Accordingly, I hereby set apart Thursday, 
the 29th day of November next, as a day of 
thanksgiving and supplication, on which the 
people shall meet in their homes or their 


churches, devoutly acknowledge all that has - 


been given them, and pray that they may in 
addition receive the power to use these gifts 


aright.” 
& 


* 

An appalling acci- 
dent occurred last 
Sunday afternoon 
near Atlantic City, on the new electric 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. A train of three cars from Cam- 
den, carrying 87 passengers, a majority 
of them residents of Philadelphia, was 
thrown from the drawbridge that 


Many Lives Lost 
in a Railway Train 


crosses the neck of tidewater. lying be- 
tween Atlantic City and the mainland. 
The draw had been opened half an hour 
earlier, and the rails appear not to have 


been adjusted properly when the per- 
sons in charge closed it. Therefore the 
train left the track immediately after 
striking the bridge rails. The first two 
cars plunged into the water, which was 
twenty feet deep, and were entirely sub- 
merged. From these cars very few per- 
sons escaped. A part of the third car 
remained above the water. Nearly sev- 
enty lives were lost. Unfortunately, 
there were no guard rails on the draw- 
bridge. 
: Xt 

Owing to the lawless acts 
of small bands of revolu- 
tionists in the province of 
Santa Clara, the Fifteenth Cavalry has 
been ordered to garrison duty in Cien- 
fuegos, Cruces and several other towns, 
in order that the Rural Guards hereto- 
fore stationed there may be free to pursue 
the marauders. It appears that the revo- 
lutionists gave up only such old guns as 
they had, and retained a good many 
modern riflés. Those which were sur- 
rendered have been cast into the sea from 
the walls of Morro Castle, together with 
a large number of other obsolete muskets 
found in that fortress, the accumulations 
of forty years. There is much bitter feel- 


The Situation 
in Cuba 
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ing between the two factions. Two duels 
were fought in Havana last week. In one 
the parties were a journalist connected 
with the newspaper El Mundo and a 
member of the City Council, who resent- 
ed a charge published in that paper to 
the effect that the Council had corruptly 
granted a telephone franchise. In the 
other, an officer who was recently an aide 
of President Palma fought with a prom- 
inent Liberal lawyer. Swords were used 
in these affairs and all four of the duel- 
ists were wounded-—Governor Ma- 
goon has given places to two of the Gar- 
cia brothers. Justo, formerly Consul at 
Hamburg, has been made chief clerk of 
the State Department, and General Car- 
los, formerly Minister to Mexico, and re- 
cently a revolutionary leader, has been 
appointed Inspector of Prisons and Char- 
ities, at a salary of $5,000. Two promi- 
nent officers of the Palma Government— 
Gaston Mora, an under secretary, and 
Rafael Montalvo, Warden of Prisons 
(and formerly Secretary of Public 
Works )—have resigned. They had been 
active partisans, and were regarded as 
responsible in part for the frauds and 
violence of the recent election. The 
financial records of the late Government 
will be thoroly audited, under the direc- 
tion of J. D. Terrell, of Michigan, who 
was auditor in Governor-General Wood's 
time. Claims of British subjects and 
companies for losses due to the insurrec- 
tion amount to about $400,000; those of 
Spanish subjects are $600,000; and the 
total is said to be somewhere between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000. The public 
revenue has recently declined, and it is 
said that the Government will insist upon 
retrenchment, in order that a deficit may 
be avoided. 
S ] 
British The opening of Parlia- 
Sediment ment was enlivened by a 
mob of a hundred women 
suffragists who invaded the lobby of the 
House of Commons and demanded the 
ballot. Before Parliament could proceed 
to business the women had to be carried 
out of the building, struggling and 
screaming, by two or more policemen 
apiece. Ten of the women were arrested 
for rioting, arraigned in the police court 
and bound over to keep the peace for six 
months. The women were determined 
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to make martyrs of themselves, and re- 
fused to give sureties ior their good be- 
havior. Accordingly they were sent to 
jail. No important business was trans- 
acted in the House of Commons in the 
first sessions, but in the House of Lords 
“it was decided to proceed with the debate 
on the Education Bill instead of postpon- 
ing it until the decision by the highest 
court, and the question whether any ex- 
isting law for local educational bodies 
are obliged to collect rates for the ex- 
penses oi religious education. Mr. Au- 
gustine Birrell, President of the Board 
of Education, announced in the House of 
Commons that hereafter rifle shooting 
may be included in the curriculum of the 
elementary schools of England, the ex- 
penses of the target practice by the chil- 
dren to be paid for out of the public 
funds. It is expected that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman will soon be raised 
to the peerage and will lead the Liberals 
in the House of Lords, retaining his posi- 
tion as Premier. Mr. H. H. Asquith will 
then become the Liberal leader in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Brice, Chief 


Secretary: for [reland, may also come to 


the House of Lords and Winston 
Churchill wili take his place in the Cabi- 
net. A proposition has been presented in 
the Lambeth Borough Council which will 
solve the problem of the unemployed by 
cutting the working hours of the men 
employed by the Borough in half while 
leaving the wages the same. In that way 
twice as many men would be employed, 
each working four hours a day. It is 
rumored from London that a formal de- 
fensive alliance has been made between 
Great Britain, France and Italy, which is 
to come into effect whenever the Triple 
Alliance between Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy shall expire “either 
by expiration of time or by other cause.” 
Js 
M. Clemenceau has 
established his Cab- 
inet and is prepar- 
ing his legislative program to be sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Deputies when 
it meets on November 5th. With the ad- 
dition of the new Ministry of Labor and 
Public Health, the Cabinet now consists 
of twelve members. Six are Radicals, 
two Independent Socialists, two members 
of the Democratic Left and one Demo- 


The French 
Government Program 
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cratic Unionist. That M. Clemenceau 
means to keep the control of the foreign 
policy of France in his own hands is 
evinced by the fact that he has not given 
the portfolio of foreign affairs to M. Mil- 
lerand, who recently held it, but to M. 
Stephen Pichon, formerly an editoriai 
writer on Ciemenceau’s newspaper La 
Justice. Editors predominate-in the new 
Cabinet. The fact that M. Millerand is 
left out is taken to indicate that an anti- 
German policy will be adopted by the 
Government. The revelations of the 
Hohenlohe Memoirs have increased the 
distrust felt in France for the German 
Government. M. Clemenceau states em- 
phatically that the churches of France 
will remain open for worship, tho how 
this will be done remains to be seen. It 
appears certain that even if the clergy 
maintain their present recalcitrate atti- 
tude the churches will not be closed on 
December 11th, but remain open for pub- 
lic worship for a year longer. The other 
property and revenues of the church will 
be sequestered by the Government. Cler- 
ical students may be forced to perform 
military service and the pensions now 
provided for the clergy may be stopped. 
It is aiso suggested as a possibility that 
Parliament may add an article to the 
Code empowering the Government to ex- 
pel from France all persons who obey the 
behests of foreign sovereigns in contra- 
vention of the laws of France. Premier 
Clemenceau holds that since the passage 
of the law for the separation of Church 
and State, the Pope is simply a foreign 
sovereign and has no more rights than 
any other to interfere in French legisla- 
tion or the administration of the laws. 
The first legislation to be brought before 
the Chamber will be the laws providing 
old-age pensions for workingmen; for 
the purchase of the western and some of 
the southern railroads by the State, and 
the creation of a State monopoly of pe- 
troleum and alcohol. Premier Clemen- 
ceau will reorganize the consular service. 
making appointments and promotions of 
consuls dependent upon business efficien- 
cy, instead of treating it as a minor 
branch of the diplomatic service. Gen- 
eral Picquart, as Minister of War, shows 
no disposition to revenge himself upon 
the officers of the army who conspired 
against him when he defended Dreyfus. 
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One of these officers recently approached 
him with an apology and explanation, 
when General Picquart interrupted him 
by saying: “I know only one thing and 
that is that you have always been an ex- 
cellent officer. You may be sure I shall 
not forget that.” Major Dreyfus has 
been placed in charge of the preparation 
of the plans for the defense of the Alsa- 
tian frontier against Germany, which he 
was accused of betraying. 


& 


G The efforts of the German 
ermanizing Government to extinguish 
Poland a ; 8" 

the spirit of Polish patriot- 
ism and to make the Polish language ob- 
solete are meeting with very violent re- 
sistance. A proclamation was widely 
circulated thruout Prussian Poland, 
despite the efforts of the police, calling 
upon Polish parents to boycott the 
schools after October 17th and to pro- 
hibit their children from answering the 
catechism questions in German. These 
recommendations have been very widely 
followed, and the Prussian Government 


finds it impossible to compel the Polish 
school children to say prayers, repeat 
the catechism and learn Bible history in 


German. Thousands of children have 
been placed under what is called “school 
arrest” for this refusal and detained in 
the schoolhouse for two hours every day 
after the close of the regular session. 
Other children meet outside of the 
schoolhouse and sing hymns in Polish. 
The German Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs at Rome ‘has visited Cardinal 
Merry del Val, Papal Secretary of State, 
to arrange a settlement of the difficulty. 
The revolutionary movement in Russian 
Poland is spreading over the border and 
is likely to take a violent form. At 
Bendzikow a _ petroleum bomb was 
thrown into the schoolhouse and burned 
it to the ground. The Poles demand 
now that all the instruction in the pub- 
lic schools be given in Polish instead of 
in German. The Prussian Government 
spent enormous sums in buying up 
Polish estates and settling Germans on 
them. Last year $1,500,000 was ex- 
pended for this purpose, and yet the re- 
sults have been very slight, for the es- 
tates have in many cases gone back into 
Polish hands thru the assistance of 
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Polish Patriotic Associations. |The 
Prussian Minister of the Interior is like- 
ly to introduce a bill giving power to | 
the Government to dispossess the holders 
of agricultural estates in Posen. 


& 


AR ; The chief excitement 
evolutionary dari h mag 
Robbery uring the past week i 

Russia was the daring 
and successful “hold-up” of a Govern- 
ment Custom House carriage in St. 

Petersburg, and the seizure of about 

$200,000 in Government money. The af- 
fair was carefully planned, evidently for 

the purpose of obtaining funds for the 

Revolutionary organization. The Cash- 
ier of the Custom House drives twice a 
week from the Sub-treasury building 

with newly printed notes and other funds 
for current expenses. The carriage is 

guarded by four mounted gendarmes and 
inside by four officials armed with re- 
volvers. On October 27th, as the car- 
riage passed thru a narrow lane behind 
the Kazan Cathedral to the Katherine 
Quay, a bomb was thrown from the win- 
dows of a house and exploded under the 
carriage. The officers jumped from the 
other side of the carriage, leaving it un- 
protected while a body of fifteen revolu- 
tionists attacked the gendarmes. In the 
turmoil a boy seized the packages of coin 
and bank notes in the carriage and passed 
them to a woman, who escaped. The boy 
and four of the men supposed to be con- 
cerned in the robbery were seized. A 
number of guards and civilians were 
wounded and the neighboring buildings 
damaged by the explosion of the bombs 
and the revolver shots. The condem- 
nation of revolutionists and mutineers by 
summary courts-martial still continues, 
and revolutionary outbreaks are becom- 
ing rare. At Warsaw fourteen members 
of the Fighting Wing of the Socialist 
party have been condemned to death. 
The Committee of the Workmen’s Dele- 
gates arrested a year ago on the charge 
of organizing an armed revolution, is 
being tried in St. Petersburg. Attor- 
neys for the defense attempted to prove 
that the workmen were arming them- 
selves to resist an attack by the Black 

Hundreds instigated by the Government, 

but the judges ruled out all the evidence 

tending to prove this. The lawyers then 
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declared that a fair trial was impossible 
and left the court, after shaking hands 
with the prisoners. The thirty prisoners 
were ordered back to the jail. and the 
“trial” will proceed without their pres- 
ence or that of their legal representa- 
tives. “Exile to Siberia by administra- 
tive process” is more common than ever 
before, and great misery is reported from 
the thousands of men, women and chil- 
dred who have been sent to barren and 
desolate regions of the North. The ex- 
iles receive $1 a month apiece for their 
support and it is often impossible to pro- 
cure bread at any price in distant places, 
such as Archangel, where the river is 
open only six weeks in the year and the 
food of the natives consists of frozen fish 
eaten without salt. Under Alexander I! 
and Alexander III the Minister of the 
Interior was the only person who had 
power to banish by administrative order. 
Now all local governors are exercising 
the power freely upon information from 
the local police without even the sem- 
blance of a trial. 
& 

The elections for the 
The Next Duma new Duma will probably 

be held next month, and 
it is already evident that the new assem- 
bly will not be as unified a body as the 
last. The Constitutional Democrats 
have lost their dominant position, partly 
because of popular dissatisfaction with 
their failure to accomplish anything 
tangible, partly because. their strongest 
men, members of the late Duma, are de- 
barred from the new, as they are under 
indictment for treason for signing the 
Viborg manifesto. The Government, 
which really had no representatives in the 
first Duma, will have some power in the 
second, because the vote of the bureau- 
cracy will be cast solidly, according to 
orders, for Government candidates, or at 
least for Octobrists who favor moderate 
and constitutional reform. Government 
officials of all grades are forbidden to 
promote in any way the election of Con- 
stitutional Democrats. Count Heyden, 
leader of the Octobrists, who was a 
member of the Duma and voted for most 
of its political program, but did not sign 
the Viborg manifesto, recently dined 
with members of the Cabinet, and ad- 
vised them not to prosecute the Consti- 
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tutional Democrats. There is little 
doubt that the next Duma will be more 
radical than the last, because the Social- 
ists and- workingmen who boycotted the 
elections before are now actively work- 
ing to secure as large a representation as 
possible, especially from the peasants. 
Their political program contains as im- 
mediate demands a nine- hour working 
day, a weekly period of rest of not less 
than forty-two consecutive hours, the 
entire prohibition of work between the 
hours of 9 p. m. and 6 a. m., old-age © 
pensions and trades courts composed of 
an equal number of representatives of 
employers and workmen, the abolition of 
outstanding debts owed by the peasants 
for the purchase of communal lands, the 
refunding to the peasants of the money 
they have already paid, and the appro- 
priation without compensation of all 
Church and Crown lands. The division 
between the moderate, or opportunist, 
wing and the revolutionary wing of the 
Socialists is growing wider, and the 
struggle over principles, tactics and 
leaders is becoming very bitter. In some 
meetings the dispute has passed into a 
free fight, and Cossacks had to be called 
in to keep the peace. 


a 


few years ago Sultan 


A Sorcerer 
From Sahara 


Abdi Aziz, of Morocco, 
was riding a bicycle, kodak- 
ing the ladies of his harem and otherwise 
indicating an inclination to adopt the 
ideas, or at least the fads, of modern 
civilization. Now he is reported to be 
completely under the influence of a sor- 
cerer from the desert, named Maelain, 
who is fanatically opposed to foreigners 
and foreign notions. The followers of 
Maelain raid the country and levy tribute 
at their will—even walled towns are not 
safe from them. The people of Mara- 
kesh, otherwise known as the city of Mo- 
rocco, under the advice of the Sultan, 
raised a gift of $30,000 and presented it 
to the sorcerer. The German Consular 
Agent was beaten about the head at the 
entrance to the palace of the Governor 
of Marakesh, who declined to interfere. 
M. Lassallon, a French commercia‘ 
agent, was attacked by ambushed natives 
near Marakesh last month, wounded and 
taken prisoner. The Governor is said to 
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be concerned in the outrage. A German 
caravan of forty camels was pillaged near 
Marakesh. At Casa Blanca Maelain’s 
men looted a French store and wounded 
several Europeans. A_ bandit chief 
named Boreian seized the walled town of 
Arzila, on the Atlantic, doubtless with 
the intention of making himself governor 
after the manner of Raisuli. The shops 
of the Jews were looted and the entire 
population of the city were powerless 
either to protect themselves or to escape. 
But Raisuli accomplished what the Sul- 
tan could not do. He marched to 
Arzila with a strong force of his own 
men, and after a sharp fight of two hours 
captured Boreian and established himself 
in the Governor’s palace. The Gov- 
ernment is both too weak and unwilling 
to put a stop to the general disorder, and 
the Franco-Spanish police force author- 
ized by the Conference of Algeciras can- 
not be established until the acts of the 
Conference are approved by the Powers 
represented. After the Conference there 
was something of a strife between the 
Powers to be the first to reach the ear of 
the Sultan. The French and Spanish 
representatives, on account of their pe- 
culiar position in Morocco, thought they 
should be allowed to go first to the capi- 
tal, but the German and American Minis- 
ters were ready to start from Tangier 
and the latter, Mr. Gummere, got ahead 
of his rival, Dr. Rosen, by hiring all the 
available camels in the market. But Dr. 
Rosen, tho he reached Fez later, made 
the greater impression on the natives by 
the pomp of his caravan and the bril- 
liancy of the uniforms of his retinue. 
Minister Gummere is pressing the Sultan 
for the punishment of the bandit, Raisuli, 
who kidnapped Perdicaris, an American 
citizen, three years ago. He also de- 
mands an indemnity for the assault on 
a son of Thami Slaoui, a Moroccan sub- 
ject under the protection of the United 
States, inflicted by a Moroccan soldier 
who was afterward allowed to escape. 
& 

There is no _ doubt 
Reform in China about the importance 

of the deliberations be- 
ing carried on at Pekin in regard to the 
reform of the administration, but the re- 
ports of the proceedings which transpire 
thru Chinese and Japanese newspapers 
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are so obscure and often contradictory 
that it is impossible to find exactly what 
the result will be. Those who are tak- 
ing part in the Conference are the com- 
missioners whom the Empress Dowager 
sent some months ago to investigate for- 
eign countries, the Manchu Princes, 
prominent officials of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and the Viceroys of the differ- 
ent provinces. Not all of the latter are 
in attendance or even represented; and 
many of them are strongly opposed to 
any reforms. The leaders in the new 
movement are Yuan Shih-kai, Viceroy 
of Chili, and his chief supporter, Tang 
Sliao-yi, who is Vice-President of the 
Foreign Office, and practically manages 
at present all negotiations with foreign 
countries. Prince Tuan Fang, who is 
the most prominent among the commis- 
sioners, has been appointed Viceroy at 
Nanking. As he has left Pekin for his 
Government, it would appear that the 
deliberations of the Council are to be in- 
definitely delayed. The conflict of opin- 
ion is chiefly upon the question of cen- 
tralization. Those who are in favor of 
imitating the methods adopted by the 
Japanese for the regeneration of their 
country at the beginning of the Meiji 
era, among whom Prince Tsaitsz is 
prominent, realize that in order to make 
China a strong nation it is neces- 
sary to strengthen the Imperial power. 
The Chinese Viceroys, however, are not 
patriotic enough to relinquish their 
power, as did the Daimyos of Japan 
forty years ago. They believe their 
rights of maintaining provincial armies 
and levying taxes are essential to the 
stability of a country. Other and less 
fundamental reforms are being adopted. 
or at least recommended, without hesi- 
tation; among these are the separation 
of the judicial from the administrative 
offices, the suppression of fortune telling 
in the temples, the encouragement of 
education both in China and by sending 
students abroad, and the prohibition of ' 
opium. It has been decided that the 
central Government shall consist of a 
Cabinet presided over by a Premier and 
two Vice-Premiers, and that there shall 
be some sort of a General Assembly, 
consisting of the Royal Princes, nobles, 
officials of Pekin, and a delegate from 
each province, named by its Viceroy. 


























BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


ETWEEN “the dark and the day- 
B light,’ Ted:and I have our party 
every evening. If ‘tis a rainy 

night, we watch at the window. The trees 
drip rain from every green feather, the 
gutter carries an ephemeral fleet of white 
sails. Suddenly, the street lamps wink; 
the black asphalt is all shining and thin 
yellow rivulets of light flicker along it. 
Yellow, wet, most tenuous of ribbands, 
from the street lamps. And the window 
pane is a miracle; every drop that shat- 
tered globe against it made a spatter of 
silver and turned the common glass into 
rare blown glass. And every gas lamp 
down the rain-blurred street is set in a 


prismic cross of rays fine as eyelashes ; 
And the 


delicate as a painted bubble. 
drug store window drops rainbow-smears 


out on the wet pareMent ; orange and 
blue and green. 

We tie a string to an apple-stem, Ted 
and I. We pick the very biggest and 
reddest ; because the red is so red as the 
apple roasts. And we pile up the red 
coals; daintily sorting to this side and 
the other side. We pile them slowly and 
dally with the pleasure. We watch the 
ashes siftering and settling. We punc- 
ture with the poker the little boiling 
globules of tar on a burning coal and 
lazily listen to the babble and wheedling 
of the flames; the silken singings and 
purrings of it and the broken small 
laughters and delicate sighings of it. 
Ted and I. And, always, Ted leans over 
from my lap to scoop up handfuls of the 
warmth thus laughter and sigh and song- 
distilled, and leans back to pour the hand- 
fuls upon my head. And kisses me. And 
O, so sweet are Ted’s kisses. In the 
hollow. in my throat his lips search out 
the hid heart of me; and then, “I love 
you so dear,” says Ted. With croodlings 
over my head clasped in his arms and 
sweets of the unutterableness of speech 
from his eyes. 


Then, the apple. 

Always, the apple that is lord of the 
basket since the bigger big one was eaten 
last night. Ted ties the string to the 
stem. And I hitch the other end of the 
string to the leg of the mantel clock. 
And there it is; a big apple tilting to and 
fro on the ruddy waves. 

Then, that hollow in my shoulder, The 
blessed angels made that hollow just to 
measurement of the head it was made 
for. Ted’s head. It just fits. But, of 
course, then, that tender hollow, soft and 
dear, the angels give to women ‘twixt 
breast and the shoulder tip. 

Pat and pat and pat, moves Ted’s hand 
against my cheek. Slow and slow and 
cling of velvet fingers. And we assem- 
ble our guests. Ah, now, how did you 
know ’tis the Three Little Pigs come 
first? Why, they always come first to 
our party, those Three Little Pigs. 
Jaunty, satin-clean, wee-hoofed, always 
first, those dear little brats of Three Lit- 
tle Pigs. ' 

And I'll huff, AND YLL puFF, AND 
’'LL BLOW YOUR HOUSE DOWN! 

Ted always gives the same ecstatic 
wriggle. It is so deliciously fraught with 
threat of danger. And he assures me, 
protectingly, if the window chance just 
then to rattle and shake, “It aint a sure 
‘nuff wolf,’ tho he draws the fortress 
of my arms just a bit closer about him. 
And always sighs a man-sigh of content 
when the wolf comes splash into the 
chimney-pot and we’ve covered him in 


‘under pot-cover and let The Little Tin 


Soldier and The Big Bear and The Mid- 
dle-Sized Bear and The Wee Wee Bear 
and The Forty Thieves in to our party; 
all on their behaviors. 

Between whiles, we twirl the string. 
Ted twirls it and I hold Ted. We bend 
ravished ears to catch first creak of the 
bursting skin. We squeal with antici- 
pation when there is a tiny report and 
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piff-paff of steam and out from the crack 
puffs a bonne-bouche. 

“Doosn’t the smell of it tas’ good,” 
sighs Ted. 

All our company keeps respectful si- 
lence while Ted and I hearken the un- 
prisoned juices sing. 

Down on the hearth is a saucer to 
catch the nectar drippings and Ted’s fin- 
ger makes trial trips. And Ted’s apple- 
fragrant tongue shows pink between his 
lips as he lolls back into that hollow in 
my shoulder. My Ted. And the gold of 
his hair gilds my sleeve, stars the fire- 
light wih golden sparkles. And darkness 
would shine, were his eyes the only lamps 
in it! 

We like the ice-rimed days. They are 
so iridescent and bespangled. Along the 
curb each shrunken weedy stalk is in a 
corselet of ice. Cobweb ice-films lie 
delicately light on the grass as though 
palpable atmospheres frozen into aerial 
pattern ; wisps and grays of fragilest pat- 
terned frost-films that a finger’s touch 
would mar. But it is gone when the sun- 
shine comes by and the little shrunk 


weeds droop along the curb, the grass- 
blades look lone and cold as the winds 
riffle them. 

All summer that patch ‘of grass was 


just one breathless sone. Sweet, sweet, 
sweetest song ever the year’s plenary 
dropped in a door-yard. Ted’s house 
and mine is a little thing; set upon a ter- 
race. It is one of a row; but tho all the 
roofs are angle and eave alike, Ted’s 
house and mine seems most beautiful and 
palace-big and palace-fine. Because its 
narrow wood steps in-and-up from the 
street, open into such beautiful furnish- 
ing of love. And that green armful of 
yard is burstingful of song. First, too 
low for any ears to hear but Ted’s ears 
and mine. 

“The Fiddlers is arrove,” he an- 
nounced, his face an auroral shining. 

“Sure?” I doubted at him. 

“Precious, they is!” he dared me back; 
and the two hands that had been held, 
jewel-box, before him, spilled a cricket 
into my lap. 

A little out-picket of summer that he 
had unturned from the cat-a-corner 
where wood steps and the brick sidewalk 
and the descending small terrace met. 
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He had dug out a “Treasure-house,” 
there last summer. 

Do you know what a “Treasure-house”’ 
is? 

You get your mother’s flannel-cake 
turner, and your mother’s best scissors. 
Sometimes the gift of the scissors is just 
assumed. But when you discover bronze 
flecks of rust, what could you say when 
Ted melts adorably into your arms and 
says “Precious, I planted a gold penny 
’n I’m goin’ to give you a great big gold 
mine, fen my penny sprouts”? 

You put a cigar box into the hole the 
cake-turner dug, and you fit back over it, 
later, the oblong of turf the scissors cut 
out, for a lid. 

And when you’ve put in your “treas- 
ures,” the piece of turf goes over, care- 
fully trodden down lest robbers find and 
“break thru and steal.” 

Then you wait for the penny to sprout. 

That was where Ted found the cricket. 
And he told me it was borned from the 
morning glory seed he had planted when 
he sowed his gold penny. 

So, we loosened a brick in the hearth 
and put the cricket there. And that night 
the little house was filled to eave and 
jamb with elfin strains. Sure, “the Fid- 
dlers was arrove.” And I had to waken 
Ted. I knew I’d betray it, and Ted 
would mourn because he had not heard. 

“Ted, Ted, listen,” I whispered into 
his dreams. 

The firelight made rosy wainscot and 
the shadows hung dusky tatters in its 
fringes. The elfin wee fiddling searched 
out remotest rafter in the small house. 
It pervaded the roseate gloom with 
strange melcdic strains and into Ted’s 
sleep-drowned senses. I could see his 
drowsy blink, the sparkles on the long 
gold-tipped brown eyelashes, the glint of 
his eyes. And the smile that spread even 
to his crown of gold. 

“O,” he gasped, in utter ecstasy, “It’s 
my cricket a-crickin’!” 

We take walks, sometimes, in the early 
trailings of dusk when the sun-gold veins 
them. Ted always locks the front door ; 
slips hand into mine with a kiss on it, 
and we go adventuring. 

He always passes the time o’ day with 
every cat and dog we encounter. 

Perhaps our conversation is like this° 
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“Ain't he beautiful, Precious!” 

“No,” I answer, “he is so ugly it 
hurts.” 

“But ain't he nice, Precious!”’ 

“No,” I answer ; “he is just a common 
little cur.” 

“But ain't he a dear 
cur!” 

Then I succumb. And the manifold 
fibs I have fibbed over yellow dogs and 
motley cats and motherless kittens! But 
I can’t take them in. Ted and I would 
have to scoop out a “treasure house” to 
live in if I accepted every cat and dog 
he introduces to me as a friend of his 
in our walks to take the air. 

Ted does not call me mother. Nor do 
I know where he got the names he names 
me. I think they are divine; his heart’s 
very whitest blossoms. It’s “Precious” 
every other word or two; with “Lovely 
Dear” and “Treasure.” Sometimes when 
he dreams out loud I catch the soft bab- 
blings, “Treasure, Treasure,” and I know 
Ted is telling me in turn the fairy 
sloughs of sleep and the rainbow lore of 
dreams. 


little common 


And not for all of Hadassah’s Orient 
weaves and jewels of jade and jewels of 
earth or ocean would I give one of these 
the jewel names from my baby’s heart. 


Never, never. Nor for a stairway of 
stars, the wood steps to Ted’s wee 
house and mine. 

Ted used to beg for “some babies.” 
There were twins, down the next square, 
and for a while Ted would not be com- 
forted. He wanted a twin. 

“Please det me some babies,” he 
coaxed, head in the love hollow as we 
went a journey ‘cross ocean in our 
rocker. 

“But my lap is only just big enough 
for you,” I pleaded. 

His arms gripped me in a sudden 
fervor. He had not thought of having 
to share that. He was quiet for a long 
time, but the velvet palm clung to my 
face with fervid caress and the soft lit- 
tle body hugged close. 

“Well, never mind, Precious,” he final- 
ly said. “I fink I don’t want a trin to 
come now.” 

But the renunciation cost him a strug- 

le. 
He asks questions; and says things. 

“If they’s a rainbow will we see some 
babies comin’ down it?” 
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“Fot did God dig the hole with fen He 
made the ocean?” 

“Fen my foot goes to sleep fot makes 
that buzzin’ sound in it?” 

“We jus’ die to see fot heaven’s like, 
don’t we?” 

Back in the very borders of childhood 
I loved babies. I loved them so that 
very early, very earnestly, I began pray- 
ing for a baby, some time; over against 
the time when I should be grown up 
enough; with childish sureness that God 
could not ignore nor evade the saved-up 
prayers. 

And when, years, years after J knew. 
Even now, I cannot recall, without sud- 
den, sweet strangle of tears in my throat, 
the divine humility, the ineffableness that 
suffused all my being when I knew! 

I? ; 

And my baby and I went softly in the 
very shadow of the Almighty those sac- 
rament days. Those prophecy days, 
when my prayer and I were drawing 
nearer and nearer to meeting and recog- 
nition. I could not have breathed aloud ; 
how the blood sung thru my veins, how 
my heart went as to sound of timbrel and 
lute and burnt incense of altars, down 
the hours to the appointed meeting of 
my baby and’*me—face to face! 

Was it wonder, then, that the heart 
chording its first beat to beat of the heart 
it lay under, was a very honeycomb of 
sweetness ? 

All the months I had been storing into 
it rapture of love; the loveliness my eyes 
saw, my ears heard; the beautifulness of 
earth and sky and song and book and 
spirit— and, Lord, God! Never a 
seraph’s sunset or star rise or a moon 
glory but it haloed a little child’s face. 
I never looked in flowers’ faces but a 
little child’s face was one with them. 

Nor was it strange that the little lips 
took to speech, with the milk drops wet 
on them, as naturally as the rosy tongue 
cleaved to the breast that gave the milk. 
For he was but five months old when he 
said his first words, two words together ; 
and always the face was luminous, the 
eyes starry-steadfast, fair, with a fair- 
ness most fair. Nor strange that the 
thoughts his speech brought to my knee 
later were very crystals of dew. 

Had I not traversed all of eternity 
with God, begging His best to dower the 
child, body and spirit and heart? 
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And O, my baby! My baby! 

I call them my love locks. I cut off 
the first when he was eleven days old; 
and one each birthday. I show them to 
few people; a mother or two. I added 
the last two days since. Long, fine as 
spider’s silk, vivid gold. 

The very goldenest hair; turns up at 
the ends in a great curly curve, shining- 
ly along his shoulders. Face colorless, 
save the scarlet satin lips; great brown 
eyes, gold eyebrows, long, heavy dark- 
brown lashes—he is beautiful! People 
turn and look after him as they pass, at 
the ‘vivid, virile baby face. 

People speak yet to me of “the day 
your baby was christened”; not “the day 
the bishop preached.” 

Ted was exquisite. 

He cooed and gurgled and baby bDlar- 
eyed up at the bishop’s face, then turn- 
ed head over my shoulder and cooed and 
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gurgled and made friends at the congre- 
gation. 

Two months later the bishop again 
preached on a Sunday, and the young 
father and I again were at the altar; but 
he lay hid under, and the music of voices 
sobbed and wailed, and he did not hear. 

And the white roses and he and I had 
met and vowed vows at that altar so 
brief while ago that the withered petals 
of the roses still held their white bridal 
fragrance. 

Sut none knew, when they lowered 
him down into the sunset at his low 
house sill, that in his hands he carried 
a last love letter from me: a lamp to 
make bright the dark to him, a fire to 
make warm the cold to him. 

And my baby, my pansy-eyed baby. 
became earth’s horizon to me; yes,. and 
heaven's heaven. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


The Old Courier-de-Bois 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


We hold their homes!—no bugle blows 
A woodman’s homely deeds! 


“A COMMON man was Pére Gilbault”— 
So will the townsmen say— 

“A sodden leaf left by the snow 
Upon the summer way. 


“A relic of the older time, 
He crooned of moldy years— 
Unknown to fame of good or crime— 
And sleeps unmourned of tears!” 


And this the tribute of the world 
To labor’s humbler men— 

“A thing the jesting winds have whirled 
On earth and off again!” 


What tho he spread the dauntless sail 
And quit the shame of kings— 

To break the rugged forest-trail 
And dwell with silent things? 


What tho he turned the blades to hoes, 
And tamed the savage breeds ?— 


He made a garden—sowed a seed— 
But we have plucked the flowers! 

He laid the faith—we made the creed— 
What boots his lingering hours? 


No mausoleum marks his grave, 
No will divides his gold; 

No pension soothes a whimpering slave, 
His office none will hold. 


His tomb is but the earth he trod, 
His wealth—the poet’s heart; 

His gift—a love for man and God, 
His post—the honest part! 


A common Man was Pére Gilbault, 
And so the world must say— 
“A sodden leaf left by the snow 


Upon the summer way!” 
Harpor Sprincs, Micu. 





Socialism and the Family 


By H. G. WELLS 


[In last week’s issue Mr. Wells discussed the relation of the middle classes to the So- 
cialist movement and in this he concludes the. discussion of socialism by giving his views 
of the effect that will be produced on family relationship by. impending changes of the 


existing social order.—Eprror. ] 


So much for the specifically creative 
and imagination-using professions. Thru- 
out the whole range of the more edu- 
cated middle classes, however, there are 
causes at work that necessarily stimulate 
thought toward Socialism, that engender 
skepticisms, desires, inquiries leading 
toward what I may 
call, I think with- 


lishment of monogamy, for instance, did 
for the family what President Roosevelt's 
proposed legislation against large ac- 
cumulations might do for industrial en- 
terprises; but to this day, in our own 
community, for all such mitigations and 
many euphemisms, the ownership of the 

head of the family 

is still a manifest 





out much exagger- 
ation, the British 
Socialists’ most 
jealously guarded 
secret—the relation 
of Socialism to the 
institution of the 
aa EP 


The family, and not 


the individual, is 
still the unit in con- 
temporary civiliza- 
tion, and indeed in 
nearly all social 
systems that have 
ever existed. The 
adult male, the 
head of the family, 
has been the citi- 
zen, the sole repre- 
sentative of the 
family in the state. 
About him have 
been grouped his 





fact. He votes. He 
keeps and protects. 
He determines the 
education and pro- 
fessions of his chil- 
dren. He is en- 
titled to monetary 
consolation for any 
infringement of his 
rights over wife or 
daughter. Every 
intelligent woman 
understands _ that, 
as a matter of hard 
fact, beneath all 
the civilities of to- 
day, she is actual 
or potential proper- 
ty, and has to treat 
herself and keep 
herself at that. She 
may, by force or 
subtlety, turn her 
chains into weap- 
ons, she may suc- 








one or more wives, 
his children, his de-  H. G. 
pendents. His po- 

sition toward them 

has always been—is still, in many re- 
spects, to this day—one of owner- 
ship. He was owner of them ll, 
and in many of the less sophisticated 
systems of the past, his ownership was 
as complete as over his horse and house 
and land—more complete than over his 
land. He could sell his children into 
slavery, barter his wives. There has 
been a secular mitigation of the rights of 
this sort of private property; the estab- 


Wells, Author of “The Future in 
Harpers. 


ceed in exacting a 
reciprocal property 
in a man—the fact 
remains fundamental that she is either iso- 
lated or owned. . But I need not go 
on writing facts with which every one is 
acquainted. My concern now is to point 
out that Socialism repudiates the private 
ownership of the head of the family as 
completely as it repudiates any other sort 
of private ownership. Socialism involves 
the responsible citizenship of women, 
their economic independence of men, and 
all the personal freedom that follows 
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that; it intervenes between the children 
and the parents, claiming to support 
them, protect them and educate them for 
its own ampler purposes. Socialism, in 
fact, is the state family. The old family 
of the private individual must vanish be- 
fore it, just as the old water works of 
private enterprise, or the old gas com- 
pany. They are incompatible with it. 
Socialism assails the triumphant egotism 
of the family today, just as Christianity 
(lid in its earlier and more vital centuries. 
So far as English Socialism is concerned 
(and the thing is still more the case in 
America), I must confess that the assault 
has displayed a quite extraordinary in- 
stinct for taking cover, but that is a 
question of tactics rather than of essen- 
tial antagonism. 

It is possible to believe that, so far as 
_ the middle classes are concerned, this 
discretion, this delicacy, has been carried 
altogether too far. Socialists would have 
forwarded their cause better if they had 
been more outspoken. The middle class 


family, I am ‘increasingly convinced, is 
a group in a state of tension. 


I believe 
that a modest but complete statement of 
the Socialist criticism of the family, and 
the proposed Socialist substitute for the 
conventional relationships, might awaken 
extraordinary responces at the present 
time. The great TERROR of the eighties 
and early nineties is, I believe, altogether 
over. 

The whole of the present system is rid- 
dled with discontents. One factor is the 
enhanced sense of the child in middle 
class life; the old sentiment was that the 
parent owned the child, the new is that 
the children own the parents. There has 
come an intensified respect for children, 
an immense increase in the trouble, at- 
tention and expenditure devoted to them 
—and a very natural and human accom- 
paniment in the huge fall in the middle 
class birth rate. It is felt that to bear 
and rear children is the most noble and 
splendid and responsible thing in life, 
and an increasing number of people mod- 
estly evade it. People see more clearly 
the social service of parentage, and are 
more and more inclined to demand a 
recognition from the state for this 
service. The middle class parent might 
conceivably be horrified if you suggested 
the state should pay him for his off- 
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spring, but he would have no objection 
whatever to being indirectly and partially 
paid by a differential income tax, grad- 
uated in relation to the size of his family. 

“With this increased sense of the vir- 
tue and public service of parentage 
there has gone on a great development 
of the criticism of schools and teaching. 
The more educated middle-class parent 
has become, an amateur. educationist of 
considerable virulence. He sees more 
and more distinctly the inadequacy of 
his own private attempts to educate, the 
necessary charlatanry and _ insufficiency 
of the private adventure school. He 
finds much to envy in the elementary 
schools. If he is ignorant and - short- 
sighted he joins in the bitter cry of the 
middle classes, and clamors against the 
pampering of the working class, and the 
rising of the rates which render his ef- 
forts to educate his own children more 
difficult. But a more intelligent type of 
middle-class parent sends-his boy in for 
public scholarships, sets to work to get 
educational endowment for his own 
class also, and makes another step to- 
ward Socialism. Moreover, the increas- 
ing intelligence of the middle - class 
parent and the steady swallowing up of 
the smaller capitalists and smaller share- 
holders by the larger enterprises and 
fortunes, alike bring home to him the 
temporary and uncertain nature of the 
advantages his private efforts give his 
children over those of the workingman. 
He sees no more than a brief respite for 
them against the economic cataclysms 
of the coming time. He is more and 
more alive to the presence of secular 
change in the world. He does not feel 
sure his sons will carry on the old busi- 
ness, continue the old practice. He be- 
gins to appreciate the concentration of 
wealth. The secular-development of the 
capitalistic system robs him more and 
more of his sense of securities. He is 
uneasier than he used to be about in- 
vestments. He no longer has that com- 
plete faith in private insurance compa- 
nies that he once sustained. His mind 
broadens out to State insurance as to 
State education. He is far more amen- 
able than he used to be to the idea that 
the only way to provide for one’s own 
posterity is to provide for every one’s 
posterity, to merge parentage in citizen- 
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ship. The family of the middle-class 
man which fights for itself alone is lost. 

Socialism comes into the middle-class 
family offering education, offering as- 
surances for the future, and only very 
distantly intimating the price to be paid 
in weakened individual control. But 
far profounder disintegrations are at 
work. The internal character of the 
middle-class family is altering profound- 
ly with the general growth of intelli- 
gence, with the higher education of 
women, with the comings and goings 
for this purpose and that, the bicycles 
and games, the enlarged social appetites 
and opportunities of a new time. The 
more or less conscious strike against 
parentage is having far-reaching ef- 
fects. The family proper becomes a nu- 
merically smaller group. Enormous 
numbers of childless families appear ; 
the middle-class family with two, or at 
most three, children is the rule rather 
than the exception in certain strata. 
This makes the family a less various and 
interesting group, with a smaller de- 
mand for attention, emotion, effort. 


Quite apart from ‘the general mental 


quickening of the time, it leaves more 
and more social energy, curiosity, enter- 
prise free, either to fret within the nar- 
tow family limits or to go outside them. 
The strike against parentage takes 
among other forms the form of a strike 
against marriage; great numbers of 
men and women stand out from a rela- 
tionship which every year seems more 
limiting and (except for its temporary 
passional aspect) purposeless. The 
number of intelligent and healthy women 
inadequately employed, who either idle 
as wives in attenuated modern families, 
childless or with an insufficient child or 
so, or work for an unsatisfying sub- 
sistence as unmarried women, increases. 
To them the complete conceptions of 
Socialism should have an extraordinary 
appeal. 

The appearance of the feminine mind 
and soul in the world as something dis- 
tinct and self-conscious is the appear- 
ance of a distinctive engine of criticism 
against the individualist family, against 
this dwindling property of the once as- 
cendant male—who no longer effectually 
rules; no longer, in many cases, either 
protects or sustains; who all too often is 
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so shorn of his beams as to be but a 
vexatious power of jealous restriction 
and interference upon his wife and chil- 
dren. The educated girl resents the 
proposed loss of her freedom in mar- 
riage, the educated married woman real- 
izes as well as resents the losses of scope 
and interest marriage entails. If it were 
not for the economic disadvantages that 
make intelligent women dread a solitary 
old age in bitter poverty, vast numbers 
of women who are married today would 
have remained single, independent wom- 
en. This discontent of women is a huge 
available force for Socialism. The wife 
of the past was, to put it brutally, caught 
younger—so young that she had had no 
time to think. She began forthwith to 
bear babies, rear babies, and (which she 
did in a quite proportionate profusion) 
bury babies—she never had a moment to 
think. Now the wife with double the 
leisure, double the education and half the 
emotional scope of her torn prolific 
grandmother, sits at home and thinks 
things over. You find her letting her- 
self loose in clubs, in literary enterprises, 
in schemes for joint households to re- 
lieve herself and her husband from the 
continuation of a duolog that has ex- 
hausted its interest. The husband finds 
himself divided between his sympathetic 
sense of tedium and the proprietary tra- 
dition in which we live. 

For these tensions in the disintegration | 
of the old proprietary family no remedy 
offers itself today except the solutions 
that arise as essential portions of the 
Socialist scheme. The alternative is 
hypocrisy and disorder. 

There is yet another and still more 
effectual system of strain at work in the 
existing social unit, and that is the strain 
between parents and children. That has 
always existed. It is one of our most 
transparent sentimental pretenses that 
there is any natural subordination of son 
to father, of daughter to mother. As a 
matter of fact, a good deal of natural 
antagonism appears at the adolescence of 
the young. Something very like an in- 
stinct stirs in them to rebel, to go out. 
The old habits of solicitude, control and 
restraint in the parent become more and 
more hampering, irksome and exasper- 
ating to the offspring. The middle-class 
son gets away in spirit, and in fact, to 
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school, to college, to business ; his. sister 
does all she can to follow his excellent 
example. In a world with vast moral 
and intellectual changes in progress, the 
intelligent young find the personal strug- 
gle for independence intensified by a con- 
Hict of ideas. The modern,tendency to 
cherish and preserve youthfulness; the 
keener desire for living that prevents 
women getting fat and ugly, and men 
bald and incompetent by forty-five, is 
another dissolvent factor among these 
stresses. The daughter is not only re- 
strained by her mother’s precepts, but 
inflamed by her example. The son finds 
his father’s coevals treating him as a con- 
temporary. 

Well, into these conflicts and disorders 
comes Socialism, and Socialism alone, to 
explain, to justify, to propose new con- 
ventions and new interpretations of rela- 
tionship, to champion the reasonable 
claims of the young, to mitigate the 
thwarted ownership of the old. Social- 
ism comes, constructive amid the wreck- 
age. 

Let me at this point, and before I con- 
clude, put one thing with the utmost pos- 
sible clearness. The Socialist does not 
propose to destroy something that con- 
ceivably would otherwise last forever 
when he proposes a new set of institu- 
tions and a new system of conduct to 
replace the old proprietary family. He 
no more regards the institution of mar- 
riage as a permanent thing than he re- 
gards a state of competitive industrialism 
as a permanent thing. In the economic 
sphere, quite apart from any Socialist 
ideas or Socialist activities, it is manifest 
that competitive individualism destroys 
itself. This was reasoned out long ago 
in the “Capital” of Marx; it is receiving 
its first gigantic practical demonstration 
in the United States of America. What- 
ever happens, we believe competitive in- 
dustrialism will change and end—and we 
Socialists at least believe that the alter- 
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native to some form of Socialism is tyr- 
anny and social ruin. So, too, on the 
social sphere, whether Socialists succeed 
altogether or fail altogether, or in. what- 
ever measure they succeed or fail, it does 
not alter the fact that the family is weak- 
ening, . dwindling, breaking» up, © disin- 
tegrating. The alternative to'a planned 
and organized Socialism is not. the main- 
tenance of the present system, but its 
logical development, and that is all too 
plainly a’ growing complication: of pre- 
tenses as the old imperatives weaken and 
fade. We already live in a world of stu- 
pendous hypocrisies, wherein. rakes and 
rascals champion the sacred institution of 
the family, and a network of sexual 
secrets, vaguely suspected, disagreeably 
present, and only half concealed, pervade 
every social group one enters. Cynicism, . 
a dismal swamp of base intrigues, cruel 
restrictions and habitual insincerities, is 
the manifest destiny of the present 
régime unless we make some revolution- 
ary turn. It cannot work out its own 
salvation without the profoundest change 
in its determining ideas. And _ what 
change in those ideas is offered except by 
the Socialist ? 

In relation to all these most intimate 
aspects of life Socialism, and Socialism 
alone, supplies the hope and. suggestions 
of clear and practicable solutions. So 
far Socialists have either been silent or 
vague, or—let us say, tactful—in rela- 
tion to this central tangle of life. To be- 
gin to speak plainly among the silences 
and suppressions, the “find out for your- 
self” of the current time, would be, I 
think, to grip the middle-class woman 
and the middle class youth of both sexes 
with an-extraordinary new interest, to 
irradiate the dissensions of every bored 
couple and every squabbling family with 
broad conceptions, and enormously to en- 
large and stimulate the Socialist move- 
ment at the present time. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 




















Ristori: The Last Italian Tragedian 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


N Italy the lights of other days are 
| slowly dying out, leaving a genera- 
tion, if not less clever, at least less 
illustrious. With regard to the stage the 
last great loss is represented by the death 
of Adelaide Ristori, and the last great 

survivor is Tommaso Salvini. 
I visited the Marchesa Capranica del 


foreign word. One mounts a broad 
stairway with a turn, adorned with mar- 
bles and flowering plants. From here 
one passes into an ante-room and thence 
into the drawing-room, out of which 
Madame Ristori’s sanctum opens. The 
chief feature of the drawing-room is an 
immense life-size oil portrait of the great 
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The Latest Photograph of Adelaide Ristori. 


Grillo, as Adelaide Ristori was known to 
the Romans, shortly before she was 
taken ill in the old del Grillo palace, 
which is one of the smaller ones in 
Rome, and, like most of the others, is 
surrounded by small streets. Inside the 
palace the majestic rooms have been 
filled with ‘modern comforts,” an 
Anglo-Saxon expression for which the 
Italians have no equivalent, and use the 


actress in the costume of “Queen Eliza- 
beth of England.” A tragic story is 
connected with this picture, which oc- 
curred in New York, and has already 
been recounted to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT.’ 

She received me in her study, on the 
walls of which hang portraits of her 
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tori, Marchioness del Grille, ” by Salvatore Cortesi. 
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father, who was himself an actor, and 
her mother, a gentle-looking old. lady, 
from whose picture it is easy to see 
where Adelaide got her beauty. There 
were also portraits of her husband and 
children, of herself in various poses and 
characters, and of many celebrities. She 
was dressed as usual in black, with white 
lace, and a widow’s cap, which in shape 
somewhat recalled the headgear of her 
favorite part, “Marie Stuart.” Her 
hands, which were covered with magnifi- 
cent rings and silk mits, were as expres- 
sive as ever, and as she used them to 
emphasize her meaning, and her beauti- 
ful modulated voice rose and fell, one 
could realize where her power chiefly 
lay. Her memory was wonderful to the 
very last days of her existence, and there 
was no incident of her career which was 
not as vivid to her as when it occurred. 
At the same time she was very modest 
about her successes, but what her genius 
had been may be gauged by the fact that 
even the invincible Rachel trembled for 
her supremacy arid condescended to be 
jealous of her, perhaps the greatest trib- 
ute which Ristori ever received. Ma- 
dame Ristori, when she went to Paris the 
first time,. diffident of her own powers, 
intended to put herself under the pro- 
tection of her “great: sister in art,” but 
Rachel was out of town. One night, as 
the young Italian actress was. playing 
“Mirra,” a veiled lady entered a box ac- 
companied by a great personage. Thie 
lady listened intently for an act or so, 
when she jumped impulsively to her 
feet, exclaiming: “Cette femme me fait 
mal, je nen peu plus,” and left the the- 
ater. It was Rachel. On the other hand, 
Madame Ristori always expressed the 
greatest admiration for the one whom 
others, not she, called her rival. Even 
during my last visit to her, in speaking 
to me of the “grande tragedienne 
Francaise,” she said: “I saw her the first 
time in ‘Horace’ of Corneille, and I un- 
derstood and appreciated at once the fas- 
cination she exercised over her audi- 
ences. She was as beautiful as an ancient 
Greek statue; her majestic beafing, her 
royal look were the result of an admira- 
ble art; her voice had secrets unknown 
to- other actors, giving her the possibility 
of finding such accents of fury and im- 
precation as to make the whole house 


will take them,’ and he also left. 
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tremble. I heard and saw nothing but 
her, and applauded frantically, under- 
standing how right those critics were 
who said that any comparison between 
her and me was inadmissible, since she 
was classic and I romantic.” When 
I asked her if she considered her visits 
in France as the most successful she an- 
swered: “Well, no, I cannot say that; 
but some high compliments were paid 
me there. 1 was invited by Napoleon 
III to stay a year in Paris at his expense 
to overcome the difficulties of the lan- 
guage, and then take the place left va- 
cant by Rachel at the Comedie 
Frangaise, but the condition was such 
that I had no choice but to refuse. They 
wanted me to act no more in other coun- 
tries—not even in Italy—and as we were 
then going thru our struggles for unity 
and independence, I would have ap- 
peared as a real traitor. My refusal, 
however, did not interfere with my good 
relations with the public. 

“Alexander Dumas, pére, was one of 
my most fervid supporters. He bored 
all his friends who had not seen me until 
one turned upon him saying: ‘Oh! leave 
me in peace; one does not always have 
six francs in his pocket!’ ‘Do you want 
six francs? Here they are; now go and 
see her!’ When the friend. went off in 
a rage he called after him: ‘I will put 
them on this post, and the first beggar 
Two 
or three minutes after they met face to 
face before the post, both having re- 
flected that it was a pity to waste six 
francs, and amid roars of laughter 
Dumas declared he would write up the 
scene and call it the ‘Two Million- 
aires.’ ” 

There was, however, another anecdote 
about Dumas pére that the great trage- 
dian liked very much to repeat. He one 
day said that her Italian cook’ was not 
as clever as she pretended, and that he - 
could himself prepare maccaroni just as 
well. “Being nettled by our shouts of 
derision,” she went on, “he agreed to 
come next day and try. He solemnly 
dressed himself in the cook’s apron and 
cap, and thus equipped walked down 
stairs to the kitchen, thru rows and 
rows of grinning faces, all the people in 
the great hotel having gathered to see 
Alexander Dumas dressed as a cook. I 
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expect they never forgot the sight. At 
last the famous dish appeared, but it was 
so bad that the author of it was obliged 
to eat it himself. It was, however, no- 
ticed that he gave half to my cook. What 
the cook did with it is another question, 
certainly he did not eat it!” 
Adelaide.Ristori appeals to the Italians, 
not only as their greatest actress, but as 
an ardent patriot, because for years she 
helped Count Cavour at St. Petersburg, 
and especiaily because in Paris she gained 
much assistance for the cause of Italy. 
One letter of the great statesman to her, 
still unpublished, she has allowed me to 
copy and translate. It shows what ties 
existed between them and is as follows: 


“Turin, April 2oth, 1861. 


“Dear SiGNorA MarcHesA—I am_ very 
grateful to you for the interesting letter you 
wrote me on my return from St. Petersburg. 
If you have not convinced Prince Gortchakoff, 
it must: be said he is an impenitent sinner, 
as the’ arguments which you used so ably in 
support of our cause seem to me irresistible. 
However, I flatter myself that the Prince did 
not wish to show himself converted in your 
presence, but your words will have left in 
his mind a seed which will develop and bear 
good fruit. Continue in Paris your patriotic 
apostolate. You must find yourself in the 
midst of heretics to convert, as I am assured 
that the frequenters of the Paris ‘salons’ are 
very hostile to us. It is the fashion now in 
France to be Papal, and to be all the more so 
as they believe less in the principles which the 
Papacy represents. 

“But like everything which is the fashion 
and does not rest on truth, these prejudices 
will not last, all the more if the persons who, 
like you, possess in any eminent degree ‘the 
gift of moving and persuading, will preach the 
truth amidst that society which, notwithstand- 
ing many ,defects, more than any other knows 
how to appreciate genius and virtue. 

“T congratulate you on the splendid success 
which you have had on the French stage. 
This new triumph will give you an irresistible 
authority over the public of Paris which must 
be very grateful to you for the sérvices which 
you are rendering ta French art. Use this 
authority for the advantage of our country 
and I will applaud you, not only as the first 
artist of Europe, but as the most efficient co- 
operator in diplomatic negotiations. 

“Love me and believe me 

“Your most devoted, 


“CamILLo Cavour.” 


This important document was in one 
of the drawers of her desk, kept jealously 
closed, where were also bundles of other 
letters from most of the great men of her 
time. Among them were several more 
from Count Cavour, from Garibaldi, 


Mazzini, Dumas, father and son, and 
over 100 from Dom Pedro, the Emperor 
of Brazil. She also preserved auto- 
graphs of Rachel, George Sand, Alfred 
de Musset, Lamartine and many others 
in such numbers that one could not pos- 
sibly- note them all. Indeed she had a 
kind of religion for all souvenirs in con- 
nection with her glorious past, and every- 
where in her rooms were statues and 
other mementos and presents offered long 
ago in homage to her achievements. 
Her memory, as I have already re- 
marked, was wonderful, and on my last 
a 

















Marquis Giorgio Capranica del Grillo, Only Son ot 
Adelaide Ristori. 


visit she thanked me again for a number 
of THE INDEPENDENT containing an ar- 
ticle about her which I sent her some time 
since, and which she informed me she 
forwarded to her “relatives in Australia.” 
“In Australia,” I echoed astonished. 
“Yes, at Melbourne. Signor Maieroni, a 
well known actor, but whom you will not 
remember, married my niece, daughter of 
a sister also an actress, and they settled 
in Melbourne, where Signor Maieroni 
died, leaving his wife and two sons, the 
latter of whom follow the family tradi- 
tion and act in English, principally in 
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Australia and India. A brother of Sig- 
nora Maieroni, and nephew of mine, 
Emanuele Tessero, has a hotel, the Clif- 
ton Hill, near Melbourne.” 

To conclude these few notes about the 
greatest Italian tragedian and to show 
that the enthusiasm she aroused was not 
a passing one, I will reproduce what Sar- 
dou wrote to a friend twenty years after 
having assisted for the last time at a 
representation given by her: 
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“T have been one of the greatest admirers 
of the Ristori. I have seen her in all her 
réles and I must say that I am much indebted 
to her, as I have often used in my plays some 
scenic and physiognomic effects which -were 
simply the remembrance of what I had seen 
her do. I have many of my characters mod- 
eled on that admirable actress. The whole 
scene of the denunciation in ‘Patrie’ is: of the 
purest Ristorism. For my part.I have never 
assisted at anything greater inthe theater, 
and the evenings in which I saw her have re- 
pony the most memorable of my dramatic 
ife.” 


Rome, Itary. 


Science in Our Outlying Possessions 
BY JOHN TROWBRIDGE 


Proressor oF Appiiep Science IN Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


destined to become the most impor- 

tant interest of any people who are 
not becoming degenerate; and its pur- 
suit and encouragement are especially im- 
portant to an industrial and commercial 
nation. 


| AM firmly persuaded that science is _ 


The Philippine Islands are almost 


directly underneath Porto Rico. The 
distance between these new possessions 
of the United States is about twelve thou- 
sand miles—one-half the circumference 
of the globe. These islands lie at the ex- 
tremities of a diameter. of the earth. 
When they are connected by cables, time 
and distance will be annihilated. Let us 
suppose that meteorological and mag- 
netic stations are established in the Phil- 
ippines, in Hawaii and in Porto Rico. 
Practically simultaneous observations 
could then be made on changes of tem- 
perature, pressure of the air-movements 
of the earth, electricity in the upper 
strata of the atmosphere, and fluctuations 
in the magnetic condition of the globe. 
The Signal Service of the United 
States is-at present extended over a com- 
paratively limited area. It cannot be said 
to be anything more than local in respect 
to worldwide questions in meteorology. 
No one questions its extreme and in- 
creasing value, and the extension of its 
stations to Cuba and Porto Rico has al- 


ready proved of value to commerce; but - 


there are mysteries in regard to the 
movements of the atmosphere which can- 
not be solved by local observations. A 


belt of stations around the world is need- 
ed to study the conditions which depend 
upon the motion of the earth. World- 
wide simultaneous observations might 
give us a trustworthy theory of storms, 
which at present can be said to be en- 
tirely lacking. Let us reflect what has 
already been accomplished by telegraphy 
in the weather service.‘ A hundred: years 
ago it was discovered or surmised that 
great storms arose in the United States 
first in the South and West, and moved 
in a northeasterly direction over great 
areas. It was not, however, until simul- 
taneous observations had been made at 
a number of widely distributed stations, 
connected by telegraph, that weather 
charts could be prepared which showed 
local conditions and enabled observers to 
predict the arrival of the storm and its 
path. At present, simultaneous observa- 
tions are made at certain hours of the day 
at the stations distributed over the 
United States. These observations are 
telegraphed to a central office, where they 
are used to make weather predictions. 
There are, perhaps, only two hurdred of 
such stations over the great area of the 
United States. These stations can give 
observations on cyclonic movements after 
they have entered the United States, but 
can give no information in regard to the 
previous history of the cyclones in the 
Pacific. We cannot study the origin of 
the hot waves of great extent which pre- 
cede the great cyclones and which are 
due to air blown from the warmer to the 


















higher and colder Jatitudes. The move- 
ments of great atmospheric disturbances 
are dependent, of course, on the rotation 
of the earth, and in order to follow them 
and utilize for commerce our study of 
them, we need meteorological stations 
around the world. We are not yet awake 
to the importance of the study of cos- 
mical physics. Let us follow, for in- 
stance, an incomplete record of a storm: 

“The typhoon was traced from near Manila, 
where, on September 27, 1882, it had a move- 
ment forward of but five miles per hour, to 
the coast of- Japan (about October 1), where 
it moved at the rate of 33 miles per hour, 
which increased to 51 miles per hour on Oc- 
tober 3, just east of Japan; thence it passéd 
to the Aleutian Islands, and to Oregon, which 
it reached on October 10; thence across the 
Rocky Mountains, at a rate of 37 miles per 
hour, and through the Northern United States 
and Canada, Hudson Bay, and Labrador, to 
Davis Strait; and thence past. the southern 
point of Greenland to longitude 27° West, 
latitude 55° North, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
where it united with another cyclone. After 
this union, the cyclone remained stationary for 
nearly a week (from October 17th to October 
24th),. when it suddenly took a southeast 
course toward England, passed over the Bay 
of Biscay, and reached France on October 
27th; took another northeasterly trend, and 
vanished in the region of the Baltic Sea on 
November Ist, having thus traveled over 14.- 
ooo geographical miles in 35 days.’”* 

The observation of such important 
changes is at present local and meager. 
The fluctuations in the money markets of 
the world are followed far more accu- 
rately than physical phenomena, which 
affect the lives and occupations of thou- 
sands of human beings. This history of 
a storm which I have given is based upon 
unsystematic observations, almost hap- 
hazard, of mariners and amateur observ- 
ers. Simultaneous observations in the 
Philippines, in Hawaii and in Porto Rico 
and Panama could enlighten us much in 
regard to such extensive disturbances of 
the air. While we have such incomplete 
records of great storms near the surface 
of the earth, we have absolutely no 
observations of changes in the higher re- 
gions of the air. Such observations could 
be obtained by means of kites or captive 
balloons. 

There are, too, observations which 
should be made at widely separated sta- 
tions on the magnetism of the earth. 
This force is one of the most mysterious 


Dr. Frank Waldo, 





* “ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY.” 
1896. 
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in science. It directs the mariner’s com- 
pass, it places the particles of iron and 
steel in such a position that cities of the 
world are lighted by its agency, dnd it 
enables forces almost Titanic to be devel- 
oped. We know very little about it or 
its distribution-on the globe. We have 
theories about its origin, but these theo- 
ries need to be supported by careful 
simultaneous observations at such sta- 
tions as we now can have in our new 
possessions. oo 

There is another mystery closely. re- 
lated to magnetism perhaps—the ‘elec- 
trical condition of the earth. Some:sup- 
pose that the globe -has a permanent 
charge of electricity, others that the elec- 
trical states we observe are due to the 
rotation of the latter, to the action of the 
sun, or to the-chemical changes in the 
earth’s atmosphere. We have no. simul- 
taneous observations of the electrical 
state which exists, even one hundred feet 
above the surface of the earth, and which 
occasionally increases locally to a tremen- 
dous extent and manifests itself in. thun- 
der-storms. In the higher regions of the 
air we have another manifestation in the 
phenomenon of the northern ‘lights. 
There are undoubtedly widespread elec- 
trical storms. even in a cloudless sky, for 
observations taken with kites show vary- 
ing conditions in the electricity of the air 
even at moderate hights. These storms 
doubtless. influence our wellbeing and 
conditions of growth, and, it may be, 
have an effect upon disease. It-is known 
that electricity can open minute orifices 
or form such orifices in various forms or 
aggregations of matter, and in this way 
change circulation, and the pressure in 
enclosed spaces. It is widespread and 
Protean in its manifestations, and in 
order to advance in our knowledge of it, 
w2 must study it. by simultaneous ob- 
servations at the opposite ends of a diam- 
eter of the earth. An electrical disturb- 
ance in the upper regions of the air at 
Manila may make itself instantly felt in 
Porto Rico. 

We have an opportunity of inaugu- 
rating observations on these various cos- 
mical phenomena which would be unique 
in the history of science, and I believe 
that America would sink to a nation of 
the second class if it did not avail itself 
of the scientific opportunity it now has. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





Oscar Solomon Straus, who succeeds Victor L. Metcalf as Secretary of Commerce and Labor,. was born in 
Otterberg,: Rhenish Bavaria, on December 23d, 1850, of Bavarian ancestors. His early life was spent in Geor- 
gia, but his family moved North and he was educated at Columbia Grammar School, New York, and Columbia 
College, where he was graduated in 1871, standing fifth in his class. While at college Mr. Straus supported 
himself by writing for the papers and magazines. He was graduated from the Columbia Law School in 1873, 
and then took up the practice of law. He soon reached a high place in his profession and was for some time 
counsel for the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade and several prominent corporations. In 1887 he 
was appointed Minister to Turkey by President Cleveland, succeeding the late S. S. Cox. He was reap- 
pointed Turkish Minister by McKinley. In 1902, President Roosevelt appointed him to the vacancy in the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, caused by the death of Ex-President Harrison. He is the au- 
thor of a number of works on civic, historical and religious themes and is president of the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation, and of the National Primary League, Vice-President of the National Civic Fed- 
eration and a member of the International Law Association. It will thus be seen that he is interested in and 
even an authority on both commefce and labor. He will be the first Jew to hold a Cabinet office. The above 
photograph was taken October 24th especially for THe INDEPENDENT. 





George von Lengerke Meyer, who succeeds George B. Cortelyou as Postmaster General, was born in Bos- 
ton in 1858. He was graduated from Harvard in 1879, and has since been engaged in business. * He is now 
president of the Ames Plow Company, and is interested in other important New England corporations. In 1900 he 
was appointed Ambassador to Italy, a post which he held until 1905, when he was transferred to Russia, 
from whence he will now go into the Cabinet. His appointment is the direct result of the favor which he 
found with President Roosevelt because of his services at St. Petersburg during the Russo-Japanese War, 
where he most skillfully aided the President in his efforts to bring about peace. He will be the second mem- 
ber of the Roosevelt Cabinet to come from the Russian Embassy, the other being Ethan Allan Hitchcock, the 
Secretary of the Interior. For some weeks it has been known that Mr.. Meyer would enter the Cabinet, but 
what: portfclio he would have was not certain. While Mr. Meyer’s experience in postal affairs has hitherto 
been limited, he has had a wide diplomatic and political experience both at home and abroad, which should 
qualify him for the problems confronting the administration of this constantly growing department. 

















‘From Pulpit to Stump |. 


BY THE REV. H. S. BIGELOW 


{[Mr. Bigelow is the pastor of the Vine Street Congregational Church of Cincinnati. 
When it was reported in the papers a few days ago that he had left the pulpit for the 
stump we asked him to give our readers his reasons therefor, and he has done so in the 


following brief article. 


Mr. Bigelow las long been prominent as a social reform leader, 


lecturer and writer, and in. 1902 he accepted the Democratic nomination for Secretary of 


State of Ohio.—Eprror.] 


HAVE been for ten years pastor of 
| the Vine Street Congregational 

Church, which was in the beginning 
the storm center of the abolition move- 
ment, and which has been, in these last 
ten years, rather singular among the 
churches of the city for the emphasis we 
have placed upon the cause of economic 
betterment and political regeneration. 

In the latter cause, at least, our efforts 
have not been fruitless. But a situation 
has arisen in Ohio which makes a change 
of method advisable for the time being. 
Owing to a readjustment of our election 
laws we shall have a meeting of the 
Legislature in the spring of 1908 and in 
the fall of the sameé year an election of 
a new Legislature to meet early in 1909. 

The 1908 meeting will be an adjourned 
session. An Initiative and Referendum 
bill has already passed the Senate by the 
requisite two-thirds majority, and is now 
reposing in the judiciary committee of 
the House. 

I believe this measure is of supreme 
importance and that this is a favorable 
time to make a determined effort for it. 
My. people consent to my leaving the 
church for a time, perhaps two or three 
years, that my efforts may be exerted 
directly for this measure. I propose to 
follow what seems to be the line of least 
resistance. 

There are many close legislative dis- 
tricts in‘Ohio. I shall select for my cam- 
paign those districts that are close and 
where the representatives are hostile or 
indifferent. I shall make a newspaper 
and speaking campaign in these districts, 
reaching churches, labor unions, com- 
mercial and other organizations. I shall 
have a card catalog enrolling the 
friends of cur movement in these dis- 
tricts. These I believe will be numerous 
enough, with vigorous organization, to 
control the balance of power. Then we 
shall go to the Representatives in 1908 
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and ask them to vote for our measure. 
If they refuse the people will not have 
two years to forget it, as is usually the 
case. The most of these Representatives 
will have to go before their constituents 
for re-election within a few months after 
they vote for or against the referen- 
dum. 

I believe such a demonstration of pub- 
lic sentiment can be made for the refer- 
endum that it will be passed in 1908. If 
we fail in that, I believe we can defeat 
enough of our enemies to insure its pas- 
sage in 1909. If that can be done I shall! 
be content to go back to my church. For 
with the power to enact laws by a direct 
vote of the people, and to veto by a refer- 
endum any objectionable act of city coun- 
cil or State Legislature, the citizens of 
Ohio, like the citizens of Oregon, will 
have a new weapon in their hands with 
which they may easily cope with the 
bosses and the corporations. 

The success of this or that party will 
then be a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence. The expense of time and. money 
to control nominating conventions and 
commit candidates to certain policies will 
be unnecessary. The humiliation of en- 
treating our own representatives to pro- 
tect the public interest against the 
monopolies ‘will be spared us. 

We shall no longer have to wade 
through the mire of politics to secure re- 
forms. Over the heads of the politicians 
in conventions and legislatures and coun- 
cils we may make our appeal to the peo- 
ple direct. The corporations cannot fight 
us in the secrecy of the lobby. They 
will have to come out in the open and 
meet us, not with bribes or lawmakers. 
but with arguments to the people. Every 
campaign will then have a distinct educa- 
tional value, and we shall get progress 
as fast as the people want it. 

As things are now, the reformer is 
under a serious handicap. We are living 

































under minority rule. So many are the 
obstacles that no important change is 
made, until not only a majority, but an 
overwhelming majority favor it. It takes 
a torrent of public sentiment to break 
down the barriers with which corpora- 


PRINCETON’S PRECEPTORIAL SYSTEM 
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tions are able to resist reforms.long after 
they have become popular. 

I do not leave my church to go into 
politics. I am leaving it to put an end 
to the necessity for the very disagreeable 
kind of politics which we now have. 

Cincinnati, Onto. 


Princeton’s Preceptorial System 
BY CHARLES C. WOODEN 


[We printed an article on the Princeton Preceptorial System at the time of the inaugu- 
ration of this most interesting experiment in American Higher Education from President . 
Woodrow Wilson. - ‘We are glad now to offer our readers the following article from a 
Princeton Senior, which represents, we believe, the best undergraduate opinion in regard 


to the system.—EbiTor. ] 


HE unique Preceptorial System in- 
= stalled at Princeton University, in 
905, is now entering upon its 
second year. It is, of course, too soon to 
determine the ultimate value of the inno- 
vation, but it is being watched with such 
interest in educational circles that a few 
indications of its results and possibilities 
may be of interest. 

Whatever else the system has accom- 
plished, it is already an assured fact that 
the students are doing much more work 
than they did under the old régime. The 
reason is not difficult to find. In former 
years books were, it is true, assigned for 
required reading in connection with all 
lecture courses, but no pressure was 
brought to bear upon the student to en- 
sure their perusal save the fear of ex- 
aminations. 
reading is done under tlie supervision of 
. the preceptors and the student is required 
to meet a preceptor one hour a week in 
each of his five courses. As rarely more 
than half a dozen students meet the pre- 
ceptor in one group, ignorance of the 
subject-matter assigned for reading is 
extremely difficult to conceal, and often 
becomes painfully apparent. Add to this 
the fact that the preceptor has the power 
to debar the student fronf examination as 
well as to save him from the conse- 
quences of a failure in examination if his 
term work has been good, it is easy to see 
that it behooves the student to do at least 
a portion of the assigned reading. If, 
perchance, he does it-all, it requires sev- 
eral hours of reading per week for each 
preceptor. President Woodrow Wilson 


Under the new system, this - 


has in some measure realized thru the 
Preceptorial System one of his cherished 
ambitions,—to make reading men of the 
students. Reading men they have cer- 
tainly become—under pressure—and no 
doubt many of them will continue so, af- 
ter the pressure has been removed. 

This result, however, might be ex- 
pected to follow almost as a matter of 
course from the addition of fifty new 
men to the teaching force of any college 
or university. The greater division of 
labor ought alone to produce that result. 
What of the more unique results antici- 
pated from the innovation; results relat- 
ing not so much to the quantity as to the 
quality of the work done: have they been 
obtained in any measure? 

Undoubtedly there was not only more 
work done by the students during the 
past academic year, but it was better 
done. The lecture-room work remains 
practically unchanged, save that one of 
the lecture hours has been given over to 
conference work with the preceptors, but 
there has been a great improvement in 
the manner in which the supplementary 
reading is done. The preceptorial meet- 
ings have afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for free and open discussion of the 
books which are being read. The meet- 
ing place is, in many instances, the lib- 
rary or “den” of the preceptor, and it 
sometimes happens that the hour is spent 
in an easy chair before an open fire; with 
the smoke from the pipes of preceptor 
and student mingling in its ascent 
Where such conditions exist, there can 
be little feeling of constraint, and the en- 
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suing. discussion is not only interesting 
but highly profitable. Questions come 
thick and fast and there are none of the 
long exclamatory whistles that assail the 
member of a large class whose thirst for 
knowledge exceeds his discretion. 
Important as are these quantitative and 
qualitative results, they are not those 
which the Preceptorial System was es- 
pecially intended to produce. The main 
defect which the system was designed to 
remedy is the highly impersonal relations 
that exist between faculty and students 
in a large university. The fundamental 
aim was to establish a closer contact be- 
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signed to produce that result. Too many 
preceptors, however, have missed some- 
‘thing of their high calling and allowed 
their conference hours to sink to the level 
of mere “quizzes.” In general, it seems 
fair to say that as yet the relations of 
preceptors and students have been large- 
ly of a “business” nature. From this 
statement some of the preceptors are, of 
course, to be excepted, and it is these 
men who are showing what the system 
is capable of. If there is one thing 


clearer than another at this time, it is that 
it depends largely upon the preceptors 
whether the Preceptorial System is to 
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President Woodrow Wilson, 
Established 
tween teacher and student by means of 
small classes such as are found in a small 
college, with the idea that by this means 
the spirit and personality of the teacher 
—after all, the most potent factors in edu- 
cation—would then have free play. The 
preceptor was to be much more than a 
mere instructor—he was to be a compan- 
ion and friend to the student. Has this 
ideal been attained in any degree? 

Such a change of conditions must 
necessarily take place slowly, and it is not 
sO apparent after one year as the results 
previously mentioned. It is becoming 
clear, however, that the machinery of the 
Preceptorial System is admirably de- 


of Princeton, Who Conceived and 
the Preceptorial System. : 


fulfil the high purposes for which it was 
designed. It will always be possible to 
get more work out of the students with 
such a system, but, be it ever so admir- 
ably designed, the higher results aimed 
at will be nullified if the preceptors-do not 
possess the requisite spirit and personal- 
ity. Of itself, the mechanical side cannot 
do very much; but as an instrument in 
the hands of a born teacher it can pro- 
duce results that will be evident not only 
in a higher standard of scholarship but 
also in the higher ideals, greater manli- 
ness and nobler purposes of the univer- 
sity’s men. 
Patnceton, N. J. 
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Washington: The City Beautiful 


BY WILLIAM PINKNEY WHYTE 






Unitep States SENATOR FROM MARYLAND 


HE Constitution of the United States 
gives the Congress power to exer- 
cise exclusive legislation in all 

cases whatsoever, over such district (not 
exceeding ten miles square) as may by 
cession of particular States, and the ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
the Government of the United States. 

The District of Columbia was laid out 
originally. by Commissioners under the 
appointment of George Washington. Its 
area embraced one hundred square miles, 
including at that time Georgetown in 
Maryland and Alexandria in Virginia, 
all of which came to the Federal Govern- 
ment by cession from those States; but 
by the retrocession to Virginia of all of 
the land lying upon the west bank of the 
Potomac, the territorial extent of the Dis- 
trict was largely reduced. The city of 
Washington proper covers about ten 
square miles. 

The territory so selected was not to be 
ready for Federal use until 1800, while 
the Federal offices were to remain from 
1790 to 1800 in the city of Philadelphia. 

The new “Federal town” was to be 
planned by Major Pierre Charles L’En- 
fant, a French engineer of great promise, 
and already bearing credentials of high 
authority as to his exquisite taste and 
consummate skill in that profession. He 
was to be, and was, guided by Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State. His plan of the city of Washing- 
ton was elaborate in the extreme: “The 
vistas and axes, sites for monuments and 
museums, the parks and pleasure grounds, 
fountains and canals,” the broad avenues 
and wide streets, the location of the’ 
splendid public buildings, and all that 
goes to make a city a magnificent and 
consistent work of art, were regarded as 
essential in his plans, and his map, as 
drawn for the future development of the 
city, stands today as a monument to his 
finished, artistic skill. His work began 
as early as April, 1790. The plan of the 
Capital City, prepared under the author- 
ity of Congress, was submitted to that 
body by President Washington in a mes- 
sage on December 13th, 1791. It was an 





extensive plan, intended for a magnifi- 
cent seat of government, unparalleled in 
any country, .and, consequently, to cover 
in its work a period of many years. 

But little progress was-made in the 
execution of these admirable designs dur- 
ing the ten years set apart for the prepa- 
ration of the Capital on the scale origin- 


‘ally determined. 


In October, 1800, the departure of the 
officers of the United States Government 
and the transfer of their official parapher- 
nalia from Philadelphia to the “New Na- 
tional Settlement” was made, and the 
District. of Columbia became the “seat of 
government.” Washington was then a 
desolate place and looked more like a 
“deserted village” than the capital of a 
great republic, which was to be; and a 
sorrowful set were John Adams and his 
Cabinet when they established themselves 
in this dreary settlement. When Con- 
gress assembléd shortly afterward, the 
disgruntled statesmen, who had left the 
comforts. and charming society of Phila- 
delphia, were little inclined to the task of 
bringing order out of the chaotic condi- 
tion before them. There was scant im- 
provement during the administration of 
Adams, Jefferson and Madison on the 
lines of the “great expectations” of L’En- 
fant and his coadjutors—either in the 
erection: of public or private buildings, 
the beautification of the squares or reser- 
vations, or in the laying of proper pave- 
ments in-the streets and avenues, or in 
the accretion of population, so ‘necessary 
to the life of a city. But during the 
Presidential term of James Monroe, 
which was called the “era of good feel- 
ing,” there was extensive advancement in 
the expenditure of public moneys for the 
public works too long delayed. The pop- 
ulation was supposed to have increased to 
12,000 or 15,000. After Monroe’s ad- 
ministration, the march of improvement 
moved with leaden heels, and Washing- 
ton was a sort of nondescript—more than 
a village, but without the altitude of a 
live city. Even in 1840 the buildings of 
note were few and far between, and the 
condition of things was in no wise cred- 
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itable to such a Federal Government. 
When Charles Dickens visited us in that 
year, his description of Washington in 
his “American Notes for General Circu- 
lation” evoked sharp condemnation from 


warped judgment, notwithstanding he 
had been treated on his visit with marked 
cordiality and the most generous hospi- 
tality. However that might be, his pen 
photograph of Washington, as it then 

















William Pinkney Whyte. 


that class of American readers who had 
perused with delight his fascinating books 
as they came from the press; for they 
conceived the idea that he wrote those 
“notes” with a prejudiced mind and 


appeared to him, might have been some- 
what mythical, yet it had more than slight 
foundation in fact at that early period. It 
is worth reproduction in the light of 
Washington’s growth from a population 
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of from 12,000 to 15,000 to a city of 
323,123 inhabitants. 

“It is sometimes called the ‘City of Magni- 
ficent Distances,’ but it might with greater 
propriety be termed the ‘City of Magnificent 
Intentions’; for it is only by taking a bird’s- 
pas of it from the top of the Capitol. 
that one can at all comprehend the vast de- 
signs of its projector, an aspiring Frenchman. 
Spacious avenues that begin in nothing and 
lead nowhere: streets, mile long, that only 
want houses, roads and inhabitants: public 
buildings, that need but a public to be com- 
plete: and ornaments of great thorofares, 
which only lack great thorofares to ornament 
—are its leading features. One might fancy 
the season over, and most of the houses gone 
out of town forever with their masters. To 
the admirers of cities, it is a Barmecide Feast, 
a pleasant field for the imagination to rove 
in: a monument raised to a deceased project, 
with not even a legible inscription to record 
the departed greatness.” * * * “Few peo- 
ple would live in Washington, I take it, who 
were not obliged to reside there, and the tide 
of emigration and speculation, those rapid and 
regardless currents, are little likely to flow at 
any time towards such dull and sluggish 
water.” 

If Charles Dickens was in the flesh, 
and could revisit Washington, he would 
find that some of the designs of the as- 
piring Frenchman have now been car- 
ried out to the letter, and Washington is 
beginning to lay the foundation for the 
title she will hereafter earn of “The 
City Beaufiful.” The early government 
of the District is largely chargeable for 
the slow progress of improvement. in 
Washington. Its aid from Congress 
was always spasmodic and more in the 
nature of charitable benevolence than 
systematic public improvement. In .1802 
Congress had incorporated the City of 
Washington with the usual municipal of- 
ficers, such as Mayor and City Council, 
and their subordinates, with the common 
powers normally conferred on towns and 
cities. It was a sort of happy-go-lucky 
affair, with minor changes in its organ- 
ization from time to time, but with no 
actual interference by Congress. Strange 
to say, such a rickety local government 
lasted until 1871. 

Then there came a sort of earthquake 
in the quiet and sluggish city. By the 
Act of 1871, approved February 2tst, a 
legislature was established, with all the 
appliances and machinery of a territorial 
government, and it*was entitled the 
“District of Columbia,” which covered 
all that part of the territory of the 
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United States then held under that des- 
ignation; and it was constituted a body 
corporate for municipal purposes. The 
Act created a Governor and Legislature 
and a Board of Public Works, the latter 
to consist of the Governor, as its presi- 
dent, and four other persons to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. The real government, 
however, was the Board of Public 
Works, of which Alexander R. Shep- 
herd was the president. It was thru his 
influence, it was supposed, Congress 
made an appropriation to start the erec- 
tion of the State, War and Navy Build- 
ing, costing over $12,000,000, and under 
his administration enormous expendi- 
tures were made for street improve- 
ments, unsightly nuisances removed, 
grades of streets and avenues changed 
and other public works completed. The 
appropriations by Congress began to be 
large; debts were created for municipal 
purposes, and the property of those who 
could not pay their assessments for im- 
provements was put under the hammer, 
and much was done to change the aspect 
of the city. In the years of the exist- 
ence of the Board of Public Works, it 
can well be admitted, the City of Wash- 
ington had. undergone physical trans- 
formation, but there was still a lack of 
confidence in the stability of such a form 
of government, and the hope was de- 
parting that the Capital City would ever 
measure up to the aspirations of George 
Washington and his early associates. 

It was then that the true construction 
of the Constitution relating to the seat 
of government was correctly understood, 
that is: 


“that the Congress had supreme legislative 
power over the District of Columbia, and that 
in the exercise of this power the citizens of 
the District have no right to participate, and 
can have no right except such as may be dele- 
gated to them bY Congress itself.” “In strict 
legal sense, there can be said to be no such 
thing as local government of the District of 
Columbia, for there can be no government 
within the District independent of that of the 
Federal Government,” and “any government 
that may be established by Congress therein 
can only be regarded, legally, as an agency of 
the Federal Government.” 


In 1874 it began to dawn upon the 
Congress of the United States that 


“the founders of the Capital City, evidently 
did not believe, that, in their time, the plan of 
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the City could be consummated; but they were 
establishing the permanent seat of government. 
It was as the Supreme Court said in Van Ness 
vs. City of Washington, ‘The grants were made 
for the foundation of a Federal City, and the 
public faith was, necessarily, pledged, when 
the grants were accepted, to found such a City’ 
* * * That the City was designed to last 
in perpetuity, ‘capitoli immobile saxum.’ The 
Federal City foresaw a far distant future, when 
it was to be the center of a continent, under 
one form of government, looking to it for its 
laws and for its protection. It was to be a 
City, where all improvements made and ex- 
penses incurred were to be for the benefit of 
the whole people.” 

Realizing the utter failure of the past 
experiments and the then existing mode 
of government, which had been tried for 
the District of Columbia, and the true 
relation between it and the United 
States, Congress in the discharge of its 
constitutional duty resumed its control 
of the District of Columbia in behalf of 
the whole people of the United States. 
The territorial government was abol- 
ished, and a temporary scheme of gov- 
ernment was established by Congress on 
the 2oth of June, 1874. The President 
was authorized, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to appoint a 
commission, consisting of three persons, 
to exercise the power and authority then 
vested in the Governor and Board of 
Public Works, except as afterward lim- 
ited by the Act. The Act of 1874 mere- 
ly abolished the government established 
by the Act of 1871, and substituted the 
temporary government by commission- 
ers, but left mainly all the boards and 
machinery of the government as it was 
under the Act of 1871. All legislative 
powers outside of Congress thus ceased, 
and this Commission was confined to the 
administration of the legislation of Con- 
gress as the supreme legislative body in 
the District. This whole scheme was 
purely experimental, and did not at all 
meet the requirement. of, the Capital of 
the United States. 

An unstable form of government was 
in no way calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in capitalists to invest their money 
in the large landed estates within the 
District, or to make the city a place 
of residence, where the advantages of 
literary pursuits and social life would be 


great attractions. Then it was, to meet | 


the exigencies of the time, that the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, at the 


first session of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, appointed a Commission (August 
14th, 1876), “to frame a new govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia, con- 
sisting of Senators George E. Spencer, 
of Alabama; William Pinkney Whyte, 
of Maryland, and William Windom, of 
Minnesota, and Representatives George 
W. Hendee, of Vermont; Eppa Hunton, 
of Virginia, and Heister. Clymer, of 
Pennsylvania.” That Commission ap- 
pointed Senator Whyte and Representa- 


tive Eppa Hunton as a sub-committee: 


to report a suitable form of government 
for the approval of the Commission. 
That sub-committee recalled the fact 
that Judge Poland, of Vermont, of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, had, 
in 1874, used the following language in 
a report on the “Legal Relations of the 
Federal Government and the Local Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia,” 
viz: 

“There is something revolting to a proper 
sense of justice in the idea, that the United 
States should hold free from taxation more 
than one-half the area of the Capital City, 
and should require to be maintained a city 
upon an unusually expensive scale, from which 
the ordinary revenues derived from commerce 
and manufactures are excluded; that, in such 
a case, the burden of maintaining the expenses 
for the Capital City should fall upon the resi- 
dent population.” “4 


The justice of this commentary on 
the then condition of the law appertain- 
ing to the District being admitted, the 
important work of preparing a suitable 
form of government was begun. The 
Commission became convinced that it 
was the duty of Congress to make reg- 
ular annual appropriations for the 
expenses of the District Government, and 
from a careful estimate of the value of 
the property then owned by the United 
States and that belonging to private per- 
sons and corporations, the Eccupiisin 
considered that the Federal Government 
should bear a fair proportional part of 
the annual expenses, and that the bal- 
ance should be realized by taxation. 
This, it was conceived, was the pivotal 
point upon which the future of the Cap- 
ital City depended. The sub-committee, 
in due course, prepared the bill and sub- 
mitted it for the approval of the Com- 
mission, and it was concurred in and 
reported to Congress and became a law, 
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and as its title states, provided “a perma- 
nent form of government for the District 
of Columbia.” (Supplement to Revised 
Statutes, Vol. 1, page 173, approved 
June 11, 1878). The act as passed re- 
quired the United States to pay one-half 
of the expenses of the District and the 
citizens (taxpayers) to pay the other 
half; a provision which had never been 
any part of the Congressional legislation 
previously enacted in regard to the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. There are many safe-- 


guards thrown around the Congressional 
appropriations, and the money contrib- 
uted by the taxpayers; and the ex- 
penditures pass under the supervision 
and scrutiny of the accounting officers of 
the Treasury Department. From the 


time of the passage of this act the capital 
city was lifted out of the “slough of 
despond.” The Act of 1878 has been re- 
garded as the organic law of the District 
of Columbia, intended to dispose of the 
whole question of government therein. 


“It is, as it were, a Constitution for the Dis- 
trict. The word ‘permanent’ in its title is 
suggestive. It implies that prior systems had 
been temporary and provisional. As perma- 
. nent, it is complete in itself. It is a system 
of government. The powers which are con- 
ferred are organic powers. * * * It is a 
simple complete act; the outcome of previous 
experiments and the final judgment of Con- 
gress, as the system of Government which 
should obtain.” 

The stability and permanence of this 
form of government was thus stamped 
upon it, many years ago, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States; it gave to 
the wealth of the country the guarantee 
that great landed investments and pala- 
tial. buildings were safe from the de- 
spoiler and the oppression of the tax 
imposers. 

In December, 1900, the Commemora- 
tive Centennial Celebration held in 
Washington was the setting in motion 
of new elements for the improvement 
of the District in a manner and to an 
extent commensurate with the dignity 
and resources of the American nation 
The most distinguished architects were 
gathered into the counsels of the author- 
ities acting under Congress, and it was 
their unanimous jtidgment that the orig- 
nal plan of L’Enfant had stood the test 
of a century and had met with universal 
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approval. They deemed it eminently 
wise to carry out to the fullest extent 
the general design of that plan. There 
have been placed in the Congressional 
Library models of what Washington now 
is and what it is to be. The report of 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, at the fitst session of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress, contains a statement 
of the work done and contemplated, and 
with it is a report of the commission of 
experts, which can hardly be excelled in 
the lucid discussion of the plans and of 
the opportunity for making, in time, the 
Capita! City the most splendid and beau- 
tiful seat of government of any in the 
world. Already the march of improve- 
ment, casting aside its ancient leaden 
heels, has been moving with gigantic 
strides. 

In April last, the corner stone of the 
office building for the House of Repre- 
sentatives was laid with imposing cere- 
monies, and within the last two months 
the like work for the Senate building 
was begun, but without pomp or circum- 
stance; and when these majestic struc- 
tures are completed, at a cost of $7,000,- 
000, the plaza east of the Capitol will 
present a group of buildings unsurpassed 
in anv capital city of the world.: The 
new Union Station, costing $12,000,000, 
will add another majestic improvement 
to this section of the city. The projected 
buildings and improvements designea 
within recent years, some of which are 
nearly completed and others in the course 
of erection, are estimated to represent an 
expenditure of $54,000,000. 

With the gradual advance of improve- 
ment toward the realization of L’En- 
fant’s great conception, the population 
has increased, according to a recent cen- 
sus, to the number of 323,123 inhabitants. 
The total assessable real and personal 
property in the District, as represented 
by the Commissioners December st, 
1905, has grown to the sum of $242,220,- 
538.63. With such a review of the 
growth and splendor of the architectural 
adornments of the capital city, what true 
citizen of the United States can fail to 
be proud of it as it is, and sanguine in 
hope of. what it is to be. 


Dattrmore, Mp, 
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ANNOTATED BY PROF. JAMES A. HARRISON 


[Professor Harrison is the editor of the Virginia Edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s com- 


plete works, and is the leading Poe specialist in America. 


Tho this article is complete in it- 


self, it naturally follows the one published hy Professor Harrison in Tue INDEPENDENT 
two years ago ‘entitled “Reminiscences of Poe.”—Eprror.] 


two letters and documents covers 
the period 1849-1870, and may 
well be entitled “Echoes of the Tragedy :” 
Letters about Poe, from intimate friends, 
near relatives or literary foes. No death 
perhaps ever aroused such interest—in 
many quarters such compassion and 
anguish—in American literary circles, 
sending out even today tremors and 
reverberations like those from some far- 
off volcano. Most untimely deaths among 
men of precocious genius weep them- 
selves to sleep in the course of genera- 
tions; but the Adonais group — the 
Keats, the Shelleys, the Poes—lift them- 
selves up in the attitude of immortal 
sculptures perpetuating a grief that can- 
not be comforted. Ever and anon the 
lamentation breaks forth afresh as in 
these documents, which are filled with a 
varied expression of sympathy, admira- 
tion, tenderest pity; even the hostility in 
some of them is tempered with wonder 
and astonishment that so much was ac- 
complished under circumstances so ad- 
verse. 
Dr. J. J. Moran to Mrs. Clemm, 
Balti. City & Marine Hospital, Nov. 15/1849. 
Mrs. Clemm, 
My Dear Madam, rah 3 
I take the earliest opportunity of responding 
to yours of the § ae: Inst. which came to hand 
by A can gene ail. 
our deep solicitude, Madam, in reference 
to the “last moments” of him of whom you 
write, does not surprise me. It falls to the 
lot of but few, to enjoy the extensive popu- 
larity that was unquestionably his. Wherever 
talent—mental worth, nay Genius, was prized 
there “E. A. Poe” had warm friends. To his 
rarely gifted mind are we indebted for many 
of the brightest thoughts that adorn our litera- 
ture to him is Belles Lettres indebted for the 
purest gems her Casket Contains. “Poe is 
gone!” How many hearts have heaved a sigh 
in uttering these three words! How mary 
thousands will yet, and for years to come, la- 
ment the premature demise of this truly great 
man! Nor can there be found, in the list of 
his enemies (what great man ever lived with- 
out them?) one individual, who will withhold 
from him the meed of praise to which you 
refer when you speak of his “nobility of Soul.” 
Posterity will not hesitate to award him a 
lace in the Catalogue of those whose pens 
ave strewn flowers in the pathway of life— 
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flowers too, whose fragrance will last for the 
enjoyment of unborn millions, thereby preserv- 
ing a memorial more lasting than the Sculp- 
tor’s Chisel or the Art of the Statuary Could 
ever fabricate or invent. But now for the re- 
quired intelligence. Presuming you are already 
aware of the malady of which Mr. Poe died 
I need only state concisely the particulars of 
his circumstances from his entrance until his 
decease. 

When brought to the Hospital he was un- 
conscious of his Condition—who brought him 
or with whom he had been associating. He 
remained in this Condition from 5. Ock in the 
afternoon—the hour of his admission—until 3 
next morning. This was on the 3rd Oct. 

To this state succeeded tremor of the limbs, 
and at first a busy, but not violent or active 
delirium—constant talking—and vacant con- 
verse with spectral and imaginary objects on 
the walls. is face was pale and his whole 
person drenched in perspiration—We were un- 
able to induce tranquillity before the second 
day after his admission. 

eve left orders with the nurses to that 
effect, I was summoned to his bedside so soon 
as Consciousness supervened, and questioned 
him in reference to his family—place of resi- 
dence—relatives &c. But his answers were in- 
coherent & unsatisfactory. He told me, how- 
ever, he had a Wife in Richmond (which, I 
have since learned was not the fact.) that he 
did not know when he left that City or what 
had become of his trunk of Clothing. Wish- 
ing to rally and sustain his now fast sinking 
hopes I told him I hoped, that in a few days 
he would be able to enjoy the Society of his 
friends here, and I would be most happy to 
Contribute in every possible way to his Ease 
& Comfort At this he broke out with much 
energy, and said the best thing his best friend 
could do would be to blow out his brains with 
a pistol—that when he beheld his degradation 
he was ready to sink in the earth &c.” Short- 
ly after giving expression to these words Mr. 
Poe seemed to dose & I left him for a short 
time. When I returned I found him in a vio- 
lent delirium, resisting the efforts of two 
Nurses to keep him in bed. This state con- 
tinued until Saturday evening (he was ad- 
mitted on Wednesday) when he Commenced 
Calling for one “Reynolds,” which he did 
through the night up to three on Sunday 
Morning. At this time a very decided change 
began to affect him. Having become enfeebled 
from exertion he became quiet and seemed to 
rest for a short time, then, gently moving his 
head he said “Lord help my poor Soul’ and 
an, 27g 

his, Madam, is as faithful an account as I 
am able to furnish from the Record of his 
Case. 

Mrs. Chapman was not with him, but he 

lacked nothing which the utmost assiduity of 

















Nurses and myself could supply. Indeed we 
considered Mr. Poe an object of unusual re- 


gard. 

eMedical Men & Students of the House sym- 
pathized earnestly with him. Your imperative 
request urges me to be candid, else I should 
not have been thus plain. Rather far would 
ison his errors than even hint a fault of 

is. 

His remains were visited by some of the first 
individuals of the City, many of them anxious 
to have a lock of his hair. Those who had 
previously known him pronounced his corpse 
the most natural they had ever seen. Z. Col- 
lins Lee Esqr, and Nelson Poe with many 
other respectible individuals attended his 
funeral—The Revd. Mr. Clemm of this City 
attended officially on the occasion. 

I have, thus, complied with your request, 
Madam, and therefore subscribe myself re- 
spectfully yours J. J. Moran, Res. Phys.* 





G. Lippard to sims ponewens Collection 


Philadelphia, Nov. 22, 1849. 
Dear Sir: 

You will not attribute my delay in answer- 
ing the letter which I received from you in 
regard to E, A, Poe, to a want of courtesy 
when I inform you, that I have only delayed 
in order to transmit to you satisfactory in- 
formation, ‘in relation to the matters in ques- 
tion. I have not been able to obtaim any in- 
telligence in regard to the missing valise.t 
The people at the Depot know nothing about 
it, and I fear that the valise, etc. are irrevoca- 
bly lost. 

I have before me, a letter from Poe, dated 
Richmond, July 19, in which he speaks of the 
loss of certain lectures, during his last stay in 
Phila. Myself and C. C. Burr did our best to 
find them, at that time, but in vain. 

. .  Itis but just to state, that C. C. Burr, 
John Sartain, L. A. Godey, S. D. Patterson, 
were the only persons in this city, whom (last 
summer), I could induce to give one cent to 
save Poe from Starvation. These gentlemen 
(and Mr. Miskey clerk of Sartain’s I may 
add) acted in the most honorable manner. 

I shall be glad to furnish you with any in- 
formation in my power for your contemplated 
work. 

Present my regards to Mrs. Clemm, and 
oblige yours ruly George Lippard. 

Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. 





Jno. R. Thompson to R. W. Griswold [Gris- 
wold Collection: MS.}. 


Richmond, 21 Dec. 1849. 
My dear Sir, 
I have too long delayed sending you the 
promised mems of poor Poe, and I fear that 


*From the MS. belonging to Miss A. F. Poe 
The editor prints this important letter verbatim as 
it has hitherto appeared only in abbreviated form. 


t Nore—It is now known (see Mrs. Weiss’s state- 

ag derived from her brother-in-law, Dr. J. Car- 

» Bart First of this Miscellany) that Poe's ‘ ‘valise” 

nk] was forwarded after his death to his Balti- 

con relatives by Mr. Mackenzie. It is from this 

trunk that Griswold must have derived some of the 
material for his edition of Poe in 1849-56, 
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what I now enclose will be of little value, 
scarcely sufficient to warrant their incorpora- 
tion into the Life. Two letters of Cooke’s 
and a short statement relating to his connec- 
tion with the Allans, are all that I have been 
able to get together. 

I see the new edition of the Poets does not 
give my lines. Well, n’importe. . . . I did desire 
to see the poem on the “Greek Slave” in some 
collection for preservation, but if it does not 
come up to the standard of your imprimatur, 
I am glad that it has been left out. 


; Jno. R. Thompson. 

R. W. Griswold, Esq. 
P.S. Please return 
have done with them. 


the letters when you 





Mrs. Clemm to Griswold [Griswold Collec- 
tion: MS.). 
Loweli, April 29th, 1850. 

Dear Sir 

On the receipt of your last letter, (in which 
you mentioned if I had my poor Eddie’s Lec- 
tures you could dispose of them for me) I 
wrote again to “Dr, Moran” to make another 
application to Mr. Neilson Poe relative to my 
dear son’s trunk, in which I supposed the lec- 
tures were. I have received an answer, in 
which he states, that the trunk has been sent 
to you at your request,* and for Miss Poe. 
I cannot understand this and wish you to let 
me know if there is any truth in it. Will you 
so much oblige me by so doing at your earliest 
convenience? Will you be so good as to en- 
close me a copy of the manuscript I left with 
Mrs. Lewis’? I mean the “Literati of New 
York.” A couple of sheets will be sufficient 
for my purpose, You know they have all been 
published in Godey; you can if you need them 
refer to that magazine! 

Yours respectfully 
Maria Clemm. 





[Griswold Correspondence.} 
New York, 25th, Sept., 
My dear James [Fields] : 

I thank you very heartily for that notice in 
“The Bee.” These attacks on me for the Life 
of Poe are certainly undeserved. Everybody 
who knows anything about Poe’s life, under- 
stands perfectly well that I have suppressed 
much more than I have printed against him, 
and the preface to “The Literati” shows that 
I was absolutely compelled to write what I 
have written, by the assaults of Graham and 
es eee R.W.G. 


1850. 





[Griswold Correspondence.] 
Charles Godfrey Leland on Griswold. 
[Undated. ] 
Dr. Griswold was always a little “queer,” 
and I used to scold and reprove him for it. 


* This proves the fact that Poe’s trunk was not 
lost at the time of his death and that Griswold had 
access to its contents. Another evidence of this is, 
the curious “Introduction to the Tales of the Folio 
Club,” printed for the ion time in Vol. II, of the 
Virginia Edition. This f sognent was copied by the 
editor from the original MS. found in the Griswold 
Collection. 
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He had got himself into great trouble his 
remarks on Edgar A. Poe. Mr. Kimball and 
others, who knew the Doctor, -believed, as I 
do, that there was no deliberate evil or envy 
in those remarks. Poe’s best friends told 
severe stories of him in those days—me ipso 
teste—and Griswold, naught extenuating and 
setting down naught in malice, wrote incau- 
tiously more than he should. These are the 
words of another than I. But when Griswold 
was attacked, then he became savage. One 
day I found in his desk, which he had com- 
mitted to me, a great number of further ma- 
terial collected to Poe’s discredit. I burnt it 
all up at once, and told the Doctor what I had 
done, and scolded him well into the bargain. 

He took it all very amiably. 5 =e 
a pity that I had not always had the Doctor 
in hand—though I must here again repeat 
that, as regards Poe, he is, in my opinion, not 
so much to blame as a score of writers have 
made out.” 





Charles Dickens to James McCarroll. 
Gad’s Hill Place 
Higham by Rochester, Kent. 
Sir— 

When I have told you that I am truly sen- 
sible of the confidence your letter reposes in 
me, I fear I shall go on to tell you what you 
are not at all prepared to believe, but which is 
nevertheless the plain truth. 

My influence with publishers, such as it is, 
is wholly personal and does not extend beyond 
my own productions. I never in my life suc- 
ceeded in inducing any publisher to accept a 
book on my recommendation. To the best of 
my remembrance, the last trial I made in this 
wise was on behalf of Mr. Edgar Poe, then 
only known in the United States. It failed, 
and I have for many years relinquished the 
ungracious office, in which I always fared so 
ill. At least ten years passed, in the instance 
I have mentioned, before Mr. Poe’s tales were 
republished in England—by another bookseller. 

Convinced by experience that I can do noth- 
ing‘ for a book in Manuscript that it cannot 
do for itself, I never mediate now with any 
publisher whomsoever. In this respect, there- 
fore, I am quite unable to render you any ser- 
vice. 

In reference to the abstract merit of your 
writings, and the probability of their finding 
a London publisher for themselves, I find it 
very difficult to arrive at a sound conclusion. 
The pieces in verse that you have sent me, 
appear to me to be more — es in thought, 
and more strikingly expressed, than the prose 
tales. And yet I should deceive you if I con- 
cealed my belief that there are many writers of 
fugitive pieces who write as well, and yet who 
do not find it feasible or remunerative to col- 
lect their productions. In the prose tale I ob- 
serve some very good description; I have not 
the means before me of judging of its merits 
in point of character or story,—but I have no 
doubt whatever that on this side of the At- 
lantic the Indian would scarcely interest any 
more, though he were in the hands of Scott 
himself. 
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On the whole I fear you have not yet done 
what would make its way here—or what would 
make a way for a poem of two thousand lines. 
But I can honestly add that your cultivation 
of literature evinces an earnestness of spirit, 
and a love and knowledge of nature, and a 
purity of taste, all very interesting and sug- 
gestive of advance. 

Dear Sir 
Faithfully yours 
Charles Dickens. 
James McCarroll, Esquire.* 


The following three reminiscenses give 
us final glimpses of Poe and his sister, as 
viewed by two gentlemen and a.lady, 
who knew them personally: Col. T. H. 
Ellis, Poe’s early playmate and intimate. 
reared almost in the same house with 
him; Dr. D’Unger, a chance Baltimore 
acquaintance, and Mrs. Stone, matron of 
the Epiphany Church Home, Washing- 
ton, D. C., where Rosalie Poe, the poet’s 
oo spent the last six months of her 
ife.- . 

Colonel Ellis’s tribute to the “second” 
Mrs. Allan is notably emphatic and 
must remove all harsh prejudice against 
that refined and amiable gentlewoman. 
The letter is so rare and unknown that 
it is practically new and deserves a place 
here. Colonel Ellis, in his interesting 
communication to the writer (Biogra- 
phy, Vol. I, of the Virginia Edition), 
takes a milder and juster view of Poe’s 
boyish pranks. 

Epcar ALLAN ‘Poe, 
To the Editor of the Standard: 
413 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
April 22nd, 1881. 
Dear Sir,— 


A letter, which I have received from my 
brother Charles this evening, informs me of 
the illness of Mrs. Louisa G. Allan, the widow 
of my fathers former partner in business, & 
the friend of my father’s family for more than 
fifty years past. It is not improbable that be- 
fore this communication reaches you or before 
the next ensuing issue. of your paper, she will 
have attained the end of her appointed time; 
in which case, I request you to publish what 
I have now to say, in the Richmond Standard. 
This request is made in order that I may per- 
form an act of justice to one of the most ad- 
mirable ladies I have ever known. 

My father, the late Charles Ellis, of Rich- 
mond, & Mr. John Allan were raised as 
clerks together in the store of Mr. Wm. Galt, 
who was the most successful merchant of his 
day in Virginia, & at his death, perhaps the 
wealthiest man in the State. In the year 1800, 
Charles Ellis & John. Allan, encouraged 
thereto by Mr. Galt, who was an uncle of Mr. 
Allan, formed a mercantile partnership, under 


* From MS. belonging to F. R. Halsey, Esq. 
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the firm name of Ellis & Allan, which con- 
tinued until it was dissolved, by mutual con- 
sent, in 1824; their warm personal friendship 
ae conerred only by the death of Mr. Allan, 
in 1834. 

Mr. Allan’s first wife, Frances Keeling 
Valentine, of Princess Anne Co., Va., was a 
cousin of my mother, who was a native of 
Norfolk & who, when a young lady, spent 
two or three winters in Richmond, as the 
guest of Mr. & Mrs. Allan. They were ¢x- 
ceedingly partial to her & it was during her 
visits to them that my father made her ac- 
quaintance. From the period of my, father’s 
marriage & as long as he lived, there was 
as much intimacy between his family & Mr. 
Allan’s, as probably between any two other 
families in Richmond. 

On the 8th of Dec, 1811, Mrs. Poe, 
“one of the actresses of the company (then) 
playing on the Richmond boards,” died in 
Richmond, leaving three children. Wm. 
Henry, the eldest son, was adopted by his 
grandfather, Mr. Poe, of Baltimore, but died 
young. He was said to have been a youth 
of much promise. The second son, (born Jan. 
19, 1809,) was adopted by Mr. & Mrs. Allan. 
The. name of Edgar Allan was given him in 
baptism, by the Rev. Dr. John Buchanan. The 
_ third child, a daughter, was adopted by Mr. 
& Mrs. Wm. Mackenzie & the name Rose 
Mackenzie given her. The death of Mrs. Poe 
occurred eighteen days before the burning of 
the Richmond Theatre; & it is not improba- 
ble that Mr. & Mrs. Allan would have been 
present on that occasion but for the circum- 
stance that they were spending the Christmas 
holidays at Mr. Bowles Cocke’s, at Turkey 
Island, with Edgar. 

The business of Ellis & Allan so prospered 
that at the close of the war of 1812, with Great 
Britain, they determined to establish a branch 
house in London, under the firm name of Allan 
& Ellis, to be in charge of Mr. Allan. For 
that purpose he went to England in the sum- 
mer of 1815, & resided there about five years, 
having with him his wife, his sister-in-law, 
Miss Anne M. Valentine, & his adopted son, 
On his return, his own house having been 
leased so that he could not get possession of 
it, he & his family resided with my father’s 
family, at the corner of Franklin & Second 
streets, for nearly a year. It-was then & 
there that my recollections of Edgar A. Poe 

an. 

o boy ever had a greater influence over 
me than he had. e was, indeed, a leader 
among boys; but my admiration for him 
scarcely knew bounds; the consequence was, 
he led me to do many things for which I was 
roaee. The only whipping I ever knew 

r. Allan to give him was for carrying me out 
into the fields & woods beyond Belvidere, 
one Saturday, & keeping me there all day 
& until after dark, without anybody at home 
knowing where we were, & for shooting a 
lot of domestic fowls belonging to the pro- 
prietor of Belvidere, (who was, I think, at 
that time, Judge Bushrod Washington). He 
taught me to shoot, to swim & to skate, to 
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play bandy, &c., & I ought to mention that 
he once saved me from drowning—for havin 
thrown me into the Falls headlong, that 
might “strike out” for myself, he presently 
found it necessary to come to my help, or it 
would have been too late. 

Mr. & Mrs. Allan, having no child of their 
own, lavished upon him their whole affection; 
he was sent to the best schools, he was taught 
every accomplishment that a boy could ac- 
quire, he was trained to all the habits of the 
most polished Society. There was not a 
brighter, more beautiful & graceful, or more 
attractive boy in the city than Edgar Allan 
Poe. Talent for declamation was one of his 
gifts. I well remember a public exhibition.at 
the close of a course of instruction in elocu- 
tion which he had attended, (in the old frame 
building that stood high above the present 
grade of Governor Street, at the southwest 
corner of Governor & Franklin Streets,) 
& my delight when he bore off the prize 
from Channing Moore, Cary Wickham, An- 
drew Johnston, Nat Howard & others, who 
were regarded as among the most promising 
of the Richmond boys. 

In February, 1826, he was entered as a stu- 
dent at the University of Va. There he 
fell into gambling & dissipation, squandered 
a large amount of money, & became so reck- 
less that Mr. Allan went up to Charlottesville, 
enquired into his ways, paid every debt that 
he thought ought to be paid, & refusing to 
pay some gambling debts, (which Mr. James 
Galt told me, in his life time, amounted to 
about $2,500,) brought Edgar away, in the 
month of December following, & for a time 
kept him in Ellis & Allan’s counting room 
(where they were engaged in winding up their 
old business,) thus attempting to give him 
some knowledge of bookkeeping, accounts & 
commercial correspondence, 

It is no part of the object of this communi- 
cation to speak harshly of Edgar A. Poe. 
There was a time doubtless, when if he had 
been told that he would do so & so, he would 
have exclaimed with the indignation of the 
prophet of old: “What! Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this great evil?” But, 
whatever may have been the particulars of his 
conduct towards Mr. & Mrs. Allan, her 
friends believe that his ingratitude, falsehood 
& deceptions contributed to her death, on the 
28th of February, 1828. 

Mr. Allan’s second wife was Miss Louisa 
Gabriella Patterson, of New York, to whom 
he was married Oct. 5, 1830. She never 
saw Edgar Poe but twice in her life. The ac- 
count I have heard of her first meeting him 
was this: 

A short time previous to Mr. Allan’s death, 
on the 27th of March, 1834, he was greatly 
distressed by dropsy, was unable to lie down 
& sat in an arm-chair night & day; several 
times a day, by the advice of his physician, 
he walked across the room for exercise, lean- 
ing on his cane & assisted by his wife & 
a man-servant. During this illness of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Allan was, on an occasion, passing 
through the halls of this house, when hearing 
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the front doorbell ring, she opened the door 
herself. A man of remarkable appearance 
stood there & without giving his name asked 
if he could see Mr. Allan. She replied that 
Mr. Allan’s condition was such that his physi- 
cians had prohibited any person from seeing 
him except his nurses. The man was Edgar 
A. Poe, who was, of course, perfectly familiar 
with the house. Thrusting her aside & with- 
out noticing her reply, he passed rapidly up- 
stairs to Mr. Allan’s chamber, followed by 
Mrs. Allan. As soon as he entered the Cham- 
ber Mr. Allan raised his cane, & threatening 
to strike him if he came within his reach, or- 
dered him out; upon which Poe withdrew & 
that was the last time they ever met. 

I have forgotten the particulars of the other 
occasion on which she saw him, but my im- 
pression is that it was after Mr. Allan’s death; 
that she was sitting at one of the front win- 
dows of her chamber & seeing him enter the 
gate & walk towards the door, sent her 
chamber-maid down to say that she begged to 
be excused from receiving him. 

But in reference to the main point at which 
I am aiming, I will use her own words. 

About ten years ago, a gentleman who was 
preparing a biography of Poe wrote to me re- 
questing my reminiscences of Poe & a recital 
of any incidents I might be able to recall con- 
nected with him. -Thinking it a suitable op- 
portunity to correct misstatements relating to 
both Poe & Mrs. Allan, in aH the biographies 
of Poe I had seen, I wrote to her asking sev- 
eral questions, to which she replied but briefly, 
& moreover requested that nothing should be 
said of her in such a connection. For this rea- 
son I did not prepare the communication I had 
thought of, but will now make an extract 
from her letter. 

“As regards Edgar Poe, of my own knowl- 
edgé I know nothing. I only saw him twice; 
but all I heard of him from those who had 
lived with him was a tissue of ingratitude, 
fraud & deceit. Mr. Poe had not lived 
under my husband’s roof for two years before 
my ‘marriage & no one knew his where- 
abouts. His letters, which were very scarce, 
were dated from St. Petersburg, Russia, al- 
though -he had enlisted in the army at Boston. 
After he became tired of army life, he wrote 
to his benefactor, expressing a desire to have 
a substitute if the money could be sent to 
him; Mr. Allan sent it; Poe spent it; & 
after the substitute was tired out waiting & 
getting letters & excuses, he (the substitute) 
enclosed one of Poe’s letters to Mr. Allan, 
which was too black to be credited, if 
it had not contained the author’s_ signa- 
ture. Mr. Allan sent the money to the man 
& banished Poe from his affections & he 
never lived here again. I must say, in jus- 
tice, I never influenced Mr. Allan against him 
in the slightest degree; indeed I would not 
have presumed to have interfered or advised 
concerning him. Poe was never spoken of be- 
tween us.’ 

From the foregoing statement I think all 
must admit that Mrs. Louisa G. Allan is in no 
degree responsible for the estrangement that 
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existed between Mr. Allan & his adopted 
son, Or for Mr. Allan’s refusal to be recon- 
ciled, after the son had been several times 
before taken back & renewed efforts. made 
for his improvement & advantage. 

Having reached this point, let me say some- 
thing further about her & her family. Mrs. 
Allan’s father was John W. Patterson, a law- 
yer of New York City, of fine attainments & 
good practice, an accomplished Latin, Greek 
& French -scholar, speaking the French 
language with fluency & purity. He was 
educated at Londonderry, Ireland. Her 
grandfather was John Patterson, who anterior 
to the Revolution, was a Captain in the British 
Army; but quit that service, espoused the 
American cause, & I beliéve was the first 
United States Collector of the Port of Phila. 
His wife was Catharine Livingston, of 
Livingston Manor, which embraced Colum- 
bia and several adjacent counties ‘in New 
York. As late as 1825, many of the lineal de- 
scendants of the original Livingstons con- 
tinued to live in the villages of Claverick & 
Johnstown, a few miles back of the City of 
Hudson. General Harry Livingston, brother 
to Catharine, is mentioned in Revolutionary 
History. There was another brother com- 
monly called “Oak Hill” John, after whom 
Johnstown was named. hese Livingstons 
were English; the originals were granted 
manorial rights & possessions under the 
laws of Elizabeth, because of their colonizing 
the American possessions of Great Britain. 

Mrs. Allan’s mother was Louisa De Hart, 
youngest daughter of John De Hart & Sarah 
Dagworthy, of the ancient borough of. Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. John De Hart was a law- 
yer a member of the First Colonial Con- 
gress from New Jersey. ‘The father of Sarah 
Dagworthy was an English Army officer. 

rs. Allan’s only sister, Lucy, married Cap- 
tain Thomas Mann Randolph, of Tuckahoe, 
Va. One of Mrs. Randolph’s daughters, 
Louisa, married, you know, Mr. George 
Mayo, of Richmond, a son of Mr. Edward 
C, Mayo, who was the son of Colonel John 
Mayo, of Bellville, whose wife, Abigail De 
Hart, was an aunt of Mrs. Allan & the 
mother of the distinguished beauty & belle, 
Mrs. General Winfield Scott. It was while 
Mrs. Allan was on a visit to her aunt at Bell- 
ville, that she first met Mr. Allan. 

All the ladies of this family whom I have 
known, notably Mrs. Mayo, of Bellville, Mrs. 
Patterson & Mrs.. Allan, were remarkable 
for the strength & firmness of their charac- 
ter, their self-reliance & excellent sense, as 
well as for fine physical development. 

Out of eight brothers who grew to man- 
hood, one is living—Mr. Henry Livingston 
Patterson, of St. Louis. When I knew him in 
New York, many years ago, he was one of 
the handsomest men I ever saw, with a splen- 
did voice specially suited to the business in 
which he was then engaged, that of a dry- 
goods auctioneer, in connection with the large 
house of Austin, Wilmerding & Co. He mar- 
ried Miss Hunt, of St. Louis, & has long 
resided there, a wealthy & prominent citizen, 
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Mrs. Allan had three children, John, Wm. 
Galt & Patterson. To the careful training 
& education of these children she devoted 
herself with rare assiduity. The two eldest, 
when sufficiently advanced to leave home, 
were placed under the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, 
at his school near Flushing, New York; from 
there, they were sent to the Rev. Mr. Van 
Bokkelin, in Maryland; afterwards were ad- 
vantageously placed at school among their 
Allan relations in Scotland & then entered 
at the University of Virginia. In order to be 
near them during their collegiate course, she 
removed to Charlottesville temporarily, plac- 
ing Patterson at a preparatory school near by. 
When all three had passed through the Uni- 
versity, she took them to Europe, spending 
eighteen months, or two years in travel. It 
was whilst in Rome that Patterson, the young- 
est, married a lady of Cincinnati; but this 
Marriage was never congenial to her. John, 
subsequent to his return from Europe, mar- 
ried Miss Henrietta Hoffman, a charming lady 
& highly accomplished, the only child of Mr. 
Wm. Henry Hoffman, of Baltimore, by whom 
he had two children, now surviving,—Hoffman 
& Louisa Gabrielle: these young representa- 
tives of the house have been a special solace 
& comfort to their grandmother of late 
years. Their father, who as the Adjutant of 
a Cavalry Regiment in the Confederate ser- 
vice had evinced decided military talent, was 
killed on the retreat from the battle at Gettys- 
burg, July 5, 1863. Never shall I forget the 
grief of Mrs. Allan when she sent for me to 
come to see her, on ‘receiving the news of 
John’s death! William, after the war in 
which he continuously served, married his 
brother John’s widow, but died without issue. 
Patterson is also dead, leaving among other 
children, a daughter, Genevieve, who is said 
to possess, like her mother, special talent for 
Music & Art. 

It is impossiblé that any lady could have 
performed more scrupulously & becomingly 
all the proprieties of widowhood than Mrs. 
Allan has.done since the death of her husband. 
full seven & forty years ago. Her home has 
been, unvaryingly, one of elegance [and] hos- 
pitality. And I am persuaded the whole com- 
munity of Richmond would, if necessary, rise 
up in her praise as a lady of whom any com- 
munity might be proud. For many years she 
has been a communicant of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, Richmond. 

One fact deserves prominent mention—the 
protection, kindness & support, which Mrs. 
Allan gave, without stint or abatement until 
dispensed with by death, to Miss Valentine, 
the maiden sister of Mr. Allan’s first wife—a 
lady widely known for her cheerfulness, hu- 
mor, buoyancy & wit. Mr. Allan had made 
provision for her in his will, but the home of 
her heart she found under Mrs, Allan’s shel- 
tering roof. She died on the 23d of January, 
1850, in the sixty-third year of her age. Mrs. 
Allan was in her eighty-second year at the 
time of her death. 

Praying you to accept this imperfect tribute 
to her worth from a long absent friend, I am 

Truly yours, Thomas H. Ellis. 
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Two Reminiscences of Poe* and his Sister. 


I, 
Room 733. 


Palmer House, 
October 29, 1899. 


Chicago. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your letter, seeking information as I pos- 
sess regarding my acquaintance with the la- 
mented Edgar Allan Poe, came to hand this 
morning; and in response I will furnish you, 
willingly, with what I knew of him, prior to 
his demise in 1849. I first met him in 1846, 
about a year previous to his wife’s death. He 
was probably 12 or 15 years my elder at that 
time, as I was nearing my majority. Mr. John 
N. Millington, then foreman of the Baltimore 
Patriot, an evening paper, (also publishing a 
morning edition,) introduced me. The intro- 
duction took place in Guy’s Coffee House, cor- 
ner of Monument Square and Fayette street, 
but our conversation was quite brief, Mr. Poe 
being of a nervous, melancholy, glum disposi- 
tion and not much inclined to converse. He 
spoke to Mr. Millington of the illness of his 
wife—she had: then been an invalid for some 
years—and remarked that there was a slight 
improvement in her condition. I do not re- 
member where he said she was, but she cer- 
tainly was not in Baltimore at that time. As 
Mr. Poe stood up to the “Bar” and drank off 
a big drink of whiskey, (I believe this was his 
favorite tipple),—Mr. Millington and myself 
joining him—my drink “California Pop,” as 
it was called, I formed the opinion that the 
poet had, in his time, seen many a barkeeper’s 
countenance; and, really I pitied him, for I 
had read a number of his short stories, printed 
if my memory serve me correctly, in Graham’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine, a Philadelphia monthly 
and greatly admired his style of composition. 
I was “courting” those days and the men in 
the Patriot office, on account of my youth, 
twitted me a good deal about it. At that time 
I was assisting Mr. John Wills, who managed 
the’ commercial column of the Patriot. Mr. 
Millington joked me and mentioned the matter 
of my “courting” to Mr. Poe, who with the 
gravity of a Church beadle, remarked—“My 
young friend don’t hurry yourself as to mar- 
riage. It has its joys, but its sorrows over- 
balance those.” His manner when he uttered 
this. sentence, actually chilled me. A second 
drink—called for by Mr. Millington,—was in- 
dulged in and we separated. It is fresh in 
mind that Mr. Poe, on this occasion, was en- 
tirely destitute of funds, because he took Mr. 
Millington aside and borrowed a trifle from 
him. 

Mr. Poe did not seem the style of man to 
make friends; and I never knew of his having 
any prominent ones in Baltimore. He was a 
chronic grumbler at his want of “luck,” and 
was eternally finding fault with the people who 
bought his writings, always claiming that a 
man could make more money carrying a hod 
then he could with his pen. He frequently 
asserted that such men as Dr. Johnson, author 
of “Rasselas,” Oliver Goldsmith and himself 
never should have been born, because the 


* The editor is permitted to print this letter of Dr. 
D’Unger by the evalier E. Reynolds, of Wash- 


ington, D. C., to whom it was addressed.—Ed 
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world didn’t or wouldn’t understand them. 
And, I remember, on one occasion, when Mr. 
Poe and I were standing on the corner of Bal- 
timore and Light streets, that he quoted what 
Shakspere says: “What good men do is 
buried with their bones,” or something near 
that. I met him very often at a then Siidene 
oyster house, I think it was located at the cor- 
ner of Howard and Saratoga streets, and, on 
one occasion, whilst ‘we were eating our 
“stews,” he was unusually lively and tried to 
be witty—(there was no wit in him, however,) : 
—he told me the old, old story of the two 
bumpkins who were quarrelling over an oyster, 
who sought a lawyer’s advice, and how the 
lawyer, opening the bivalve, ate the oyster and 
handed a shell to each of the disputants. Poe 
thought this story a great one. Where he had 
been, for a few months previous to this meét- 
ing at the oyster-house, I do not know and he 
would not tell me; but he’ had been somewhere 
and had just returned. He had about $10 and 
he thought that that sum was quite a large 
one for him! Indeed, he so expressed himself. 

Mr. Poe was absent from Baltimore* a good 
portion of the time between 1846 and 1849. 
the year of his death. He was missed a great 
deal being a sort of “hanger on” around the 
newspaper offices and saloons. John Boyd’s 
coffee-house, afterwards known as Reilly’s, on 
South street, near Baltimore street—a “cellar” 
restaurant—was oue of his favorite resorts. In 
this place was a’small room, the walls of which 
were covered with portraits of actors and 
actresses, old theatre bills, &c. Poe would 
spend a happy hour or two in this room if he 
had “a chum,” with him, provided he: could 
get a glass or two of ale or brown stout whilst 
there. He often alluded to the circumstance 
that his mother, (who died when he was quite 
young), was an actress; but I never heard 
him refer to his father.’ After a visit to 
“Boyd’s” he was the “moodiest of the moody.” 
Poe was never a brilliant talker, but he was a 
hard worker (and a hard drinker) when he 
had work to do. His mentality was of a pe- 
culiar quality and, on some occasions, especially 
after a drinking “bout,” his talk would run on 
the super-natural. I call to mind once meet- 
ing him on South Gay street, near Lombard; 
and, seeing a couple of books I had just 
bought, he asked what they were. One was 
Herman Melville’s “Omoo”, the other “Un- 
dine” and “Sintram and his Companions.” 
Remarking upon the latter volume, (which 
contained the two stories, he said he had read 
them and thought Fouqué, the author, was 
one of the “deepest thinkers” that ever put pen 
to paper. He remarked that the character of 
Sintram was true te nature. “Every man had 
had his own devil.” As said before, Poe was 
not a man to make friends, or I may add, to 
keep them. He was conscious that he was not 
properly appreciated, and was continually on 
the “growl” when any one tendered him a 
compliment, as a writer: “People couldn’t 
get meat and drink with compliments.” What 
few friends he had were the poorly-salaried 

* Poe was at Fordham in 1846-49, and never lived 


in Baltimore after '33, '34 and °35. The above ac- 
count is highly improbable.—Ed. ~ 
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newspaper men of that day. I never knew 
him to be in any other condition than one of 
“hard luck.” In one way he was a “periodi- 
cal’”’ drinker, that is, he had his sober spells 
--yet I never saw him brutishly drunk, no mat- 
ter how many glasses of the ardent he swal- 
lowed. The story that one glass of liquor 
would “set him wild’ is moonshine. he 
trouble with him was that he “worked himself 
down” and then became despondent. Drink 
was induced by this despondency, and he kept 
up the “drunk” as long as he had money; 
without getting beastly drunk. He drank un- 
til his, nerves were shattered, poured it 
down until he was actually sick. He 
ate very little whilst indulging. I  sup- 
pose he told me a hundred times that 
he was going to quit the habit, and I am 
sure he was sincere in his wish to do so. 
All his drinks were followed by a weaken- 
ing diarrhoea. That was what carried him off. 
The loss of his wife was a sad blow to him. 
He did not seem to care, after she was gone, 
whether he lived an hour, a day, a week or a 
year. She was “his all”. As to his death, it 
took place, I believe in an infirmary or hos- 
pital, located on Broadway, East Baltimore. 
] was away visiting at the time; sometime 
after my return to the city a subscription was 
gotten up amongst the printers and newspaper 
men, with a view to place his remains in the 
burial yard of Westminster Church, Fayette 
and Green streets, and there they rest to-day. 
Now, whether he had been buried in “Potter's 
Field, (as has been asserted,) or whether he 
had just died when this subscription was got- 
ten up is more than I can tell. As said above, 
I had been away from the city for some time 
and had lost sight of him for at least 6 
months. He died, as I understood at the time 
from inflammation of the intestines, the diar- 
rhoea preceding the fever. The story recently 
afloat to the effect that he was “cooped” by 
“road heelers,” drugged and kept drunk in the 
rear room of a fire-engine house, on Calvert 
street, is mere twaddle. Poe was not a voter 
in Baltimore, being a non-resident; in addi- 
tion, he was rever looked upon as a “bum” 
and although in them very frequently, was not 
a bar room loafer. His drinking was that of 
a gentleman, if an unfortunate victim of al- 
cohol can be rated a gentleman. 

What the religious belief of Mr. Poe was I 
cannot say; but I am very sure he was a be- 
liever in spirit friends. “Spiritualism” was 
not then known; but, if it had been, I am sure 
confident Mr. Poe would have been a believer 
in the mystery, fraud or whatever it is. 

I never heard Mr. Poe refer to his college 
days, nor did I ever hear him recite any of his 
own compositions. He rarely used a Latin 
or French word in his conversation, and he 
was reticent as to his knowledge of Greek. I 
have heard him speak of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
of Homer, and of the works of Horace, e 
was an admirer of Scott’s poetical works, and 
also of the poems of Ossian. 

And, dear Chevalier, this is all I can tell 
you about Edgar Allan Poe. 

Very truly, R. D’Unger, M.D. 
Room 733 Palmer House. 
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Dr. Clemm’s Statement about Poe. 


“Catonsville, 
Baltimore Co., Md., 
February 20, 1889. 
“Dear Sir :— 


“Allow me to say that this remarkable state- 
ment of Dr. Moran* both confuses and sur- 
prises me because it positively contradicts the 
statement made to me personally by the Doc- 
tor; and surprises me because he did not years 
ago give to the public what he now avers to 
be the true cause of Mr. Poe’s death. 

“T think it due, therefore, to the truth of 
history, to give the Doctor’s statement made 
to me by himself immediately upon the death 
of the poet. and while, as yet, he lay a corpse 
in the hospital. 

“Let me premise, however, that at. the per- 
sonal request of Dr. Moran, I buried the la- 
mented poet. I was stationed at the time at 
the Caroline Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in Baltimore, and’ it was in the par- 
sonage of said Church that the Doctor called 
on me. 

“The funeral was comparatively quiet and 
utterly without ostentation. But one hack was 
employed, and four persons occupied it—the 
late Hon. Neilson Poe, Z. Collins Lee, a prom- 
inent attorney of the Baltimore bar at the time, 
one other person and myself. He was buried 
in the Westminster Church Cemetery, corner of 
Green and Fayette Streets, Baltimore. The 
funeral service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was read at the grave by the writer. 

“Subsequently Poe’s remains, together with 
those of his late wife, were removed and re- 
interred in the same grave, in another part of 
the cemetery, and now a handsome and ap- 
propriate monument ornaments the place where 
reposes the sleeping dust. 

“But to return from this unnecessary digres- 
sion, to the statement of Dr. Moran, made.to 
me on his visit to the parsonage to secure my 


* Evidently Dr. J. J. Moran’s “Defense of Edgar 
Allen Poe,” Washington, D. C., 1885.—Ed. 
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services for the burial of Mr. Poe. The state- 
ment was substantially as follows :— 

“*Mr. Poe’, said the Doctor, ‘came to Balti- 
more on his way to Philadelphia to be mar- 
ried.* He was handsomely dressed, and had 
with him an ample wardrobe neatly packed 
away in his trunk. Upon landing on the 
wharf from the Norfolk steamer, Mr. Poe was 
greeted by some of his old and former asso- 
ciates, who insisted that they should take a 
sociable glass of ardent spirits together for old 
acquaintance sake. To these persuasions the 
unfortunate poet yielded. This was the first 
drink he had taken for several months. Sad 
enough for Poe; it revived his latent appetite 
for drink, and the result was a terrible debauch 
which ended in his death. He: lost all his 
wardrobe; was clad in tattered garments, and 
had on, when found, an old straw hat which 
no one would have picked up in the street. 
His appearance and condition were pitiable in 
the extreme, and in that drunken and stupid 
state he was brought to my hospital. Every- 
thing that medical skill and faithful nursing 
could suggest was done for him: but all to no 
purpose. He was unconscious or delirious 
during the entire time—some~ sixteen hours— 
with but one short interval, when for a mo- 
ment reason returned, and during that short 
gleam of consciousness he looked at me and 
said with great emphasis,—‘Dr. Moran, give 
me a pistol that I may blow my brains out!’ 

“*He then suddenly relapsed into his former 
delirious condition and soon died.’ 

“The preceding is in substance a truthful ac- 
count of the statement made to me by Dr. 
Moran, and if he has proof that Mr. Poe died 
from other causes, by all means it should be 


produced. 
W. T. D. Clemm, 
Pastor Catonsville Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Baltimore Conference.” 
To Dr. Elmer R. Reynolds, 
Washington, D. C. 


* This, of course, is inaccurate.—Ed. 





Motherhood 


BY EDITH BROWNELL 


Gray gloomed the hillside. Through the solemn hush 
Of dole, the third dark hour—reluctarit, shamed— 
Slow yielded to its close. 


Below the dross 
The Holy Mother knelt in quivering calm, 
Her waiting arms in anguish upward reached 
To take again her Son, her little boy— 
Her baby !—while, pale thru the mystic dusk, 
Her lifted face in adoration dwelt 


Upon het Lord! 


Then, near at hand, there broke 


A woman’s ——. 
Thé cry of one who 


low and wrenched and fierce, 
se hurt is worse than death; 


And ary, bending sweet within her veil, 
Laid her high grief aside, to pray, “Dear God! 
Ah, comfort Thou the mother of the thief!” 


Wasurncton, D. C, 
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The Frog Book 


For many years amateur naturalists 
and nature-study teachers have been ask- 
ing for a popular reference book on our 
common amphibians. We have long had 
an abundance of such books on birds, 
beasts, insects, trees and flowers; but 
somehow the authors and publishers 
have avoided the amphibians as subjects 
for popular nature books. This has been 
especially surprising to those who know 
that in the field of zodlogical science the 
frog is probably the best known and 
most studied animal and one to which 
dozens of technical works have been de- 
voted. However, the need of a popular 
frog book is now well met, for Miss 
Dickerson has given just the informa- 
tion wanted by the general nature stu- 
dent and in a form which will surely win 
popular interest for these interesting 
vertebrated animals. As one reads this 
new book of frogs* the desire for actual 


acquaintance grows strong, and the per-. 


sonal experience of the reviewer makes 
him believe that many readers will find 
in the field study of frogs and toads pleas- 
ure no less satisfying than that found in 
identifying some rare bird in the bush or 
in finding some dainty flower in a cran- 
nied wall. Thus the new book will help 
us extend our esthetic appreciation and 
general intérest in nature. 


“Taz Froc Boox. By Mary C. Dickerson. Pp. 
253. “New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.50. 





The book deals with all North Amer- 
ican frogs and toads in the general out- 
lines of their classification; and in addi- 
tion the species of the Northeastern 
States are treated from the standpoint of 
life histories and habits. The introduc- 
tory chapter deals with such topics as the 
distinction of batrachians (amphibians) 
from fishes and__ reptiles, their develop- 
ment, classification, ancestral history, 
hibernation, poisons, voices, regeneration 
of lost legs and tails, color changes and 
behavior. Then follow keys for the 
identification of North American frogs 
and toads. The next chapters deal with 
toads—the spadefoot, the American and 
the other species found in various parts 
of the continent. After the pages on 
toads the ever-interesting tree frogs, the 
“acrobats of the frog world,” furnish 
materials for a very readable chapter. 
But the climax of interest for most read- 
ers will be the last chapter, the subject 
of which is the ranide—our common 
leopard frogs, pickerel frogs, green 
frogs, the wood frogs, and last and best 
of all the giant bullfrogs. 


Concerning habits of life, which are 
aiways most fascinating to amateur nat- 
uralists, there is a mine of interest- 
ing information. Here are some. ex- 
amples: It will please the American 
small boy to learn from authority 
that toads do not cause warts, even 
tho their ejected secretions are strong 


HOTS! 


Toads in a pond in early Ma .. The male sits more erect in the water. 
in singing. From “The Frog Book.” Doubleday, Page & Co, 


distende 
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His throat is dark colored when not 
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enough to make life somewhat uncom- 
fortable for an enemy which takes a toad 
into the mouth. That the tadpole does 
not automatically amputate its tail when 
metamorphosing into the frog stage is 
well known in science, but this will he 
almost incredible news for many readers. 
The famous story of the jumping frog 
which seized shot rolled toward him up- 
til he was heavy with. lead refers to the 


Wells’s Latest Novel. 


It is Mr. Wells’s habit to use his fan- 
tastic literary motifs twice, first in a short 
story and afterward in an expanded 
form. This reminds one -of the practice 
of sculptors in making first a small clay 
model of a large statue. It seems proba- 
ble that Mr. Wells has adopted it, not as 
a method of testing technique, but because 
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Four Annotations of the Bullfrog’s Call. 


common habit of seizing objects without 
taking time for examination. Toads 
never drink water-with the mouth, but 
absorb it thru the. skin. This is why 
they approach moist places around wells. 
Croaking is “an expression of the physi- 
cal joy of existence.” The frog chorus 
is not by an orchestra controlled by a 
leader who signals to the others. Sueh 
human interpretations will. not answer 
in the frog world. The explanation is 
simply that one by one’ they begin to 
croak when there is no sign of danger, 
but a sudden movement will alarm any 
one and cause it to cease croaking, which 
is taken as a danger signal by the others. 
With such interesting facts and interpre- 
tations of behavior there are pages and 
pages filled to the very margins. 

Of course a modern popular nature 
book must have elaborate illustrations. 
There are over three hundred photo- 
graphs from life by the author, and near- 
ly one hundred of these are half - tone 
plates, some of them splendidly colored. 

The author and publishers have not 
adopted the reformed, nor even the usual 
American, spelling; and a lot of good 
ink has been used for the extra letter in 
the very oft-used words like colour and 
behaviour. In places a somewhat obso- 
lete terminology has been used; for ex- 


ample, readers may look in vain in many 


recent zodlogical text-books for the word 
batrachia, instead of the now familiar 
word amphibia, and likewise Anura is 
now the familiar synonym for Salientia 
as a name for the order of tailless, frog- 
like amphibians. But these are minor 
points, and in no way impair the useful- 
ness and interest of the book as a whole. 





i 
he finds now that he can make a more 
profitable use of the inventions of which 
he was so prodigal in the early exuber- 
ance of his literary career. 

In his latest novel, In the Days of the 
Comet,* he has utilized. thé mechan- 
ism of the most -drtistic s of his 
earlier short stories, ““The Star,” which is 
a little gem in its way without a super- 
fluous word or a false tone. But those 
were the days when Mr. Wells was writ- 
ing for pleasure ; now he writes for a pur- 
pose, so the two stories resemble each 
othér only in their common theme, the 
swishing across the earth-by a comet’s 
tail. In the former tale the event was 
viewed by a man in Mars who reported 
to his fellow scientists that the earth was 
little damaged, for the destruction of all 
life on it was too insignificant an event 
to be noticed at that distance. In the 
present book the earth was decidedly 
benefited, and the history is told by a 
man more foreign to us than the Martian, 
for he is a citizen of the new civilization 
that followed the “Great Change.” <A 
wonderful transformation had been ef- 
fected in our atmosphere by its mingling 
with the cometary gases. The inert ni- 
trogen of the air had been changed to 
some life-giving, clarifying and stimu- 
lating gas; it would be unfair to the 
author to infer that this was ni- 
trous oxid, more familiarly known as 
“laughing gas.” Under its influence the 
inhabitants of the earth perceive the evils 
of our present regime arid realize that 
they are mostly avoidable if evérybody 
had good intentions and good sense. As’ 


By H. G. Wells. 


: 


From “The Frog Book.” 


a 





*In tHE Days or THE Comet. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 
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they look back upon their former mode 
of life before “The Change,” it seems to 
them like a horrid dream. They see for 
the first time the ugliness of their houses 
and furniture, the stupidity of their social 
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decorations ; a Pyre of Vanities like that 
Savonarola collected in Florence. They 
reconstruct a fairer and juster civiliza- 
tion of which the author unfortunately 
gives only glimpses. 














The Fight Between White Fang .and the Bulldog. From London’s “White Fang.” Macmillan. 


customs, the injustice of the government, 
the folly of war and the wickedness of 
hatred. So they make a bonfire of their 
tawdry and pretentious clothes, carpets, 
pictures, books. advertisements and 


Regarded as an argument for socialism 
—and all of Mr. Wells’s books nowadays 
are to be regarded in that way—it is a 
very weak one, for it gives away the case 
by conceding, at the outset, the main ob- 
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jection of the conservative, that you will 
have to change human nature before 
socialism becomes possible. Of course 
if all men were well-meaning and wise 
socialism would be practical. It would 
also be unnecessary, because any social 
machinery, or, indeed, none at all, would 
work well enough under these conditions. 
The difficulty is to devise any changes 
that will make it work better with people 
as they are. That better people than we 
would be able to make for themselves 
better ways of living, nobody denies. 
That social institutions influence the char- 
acter of individuals and that individuals 
influence the character of institutions are 
correlative truths, but it is difficult for 
most people to keep them both in mind. 
Mr. Wells’s collectivist conversion by a 
“green gas’ is much the same thing as 
individualist conversion by religious in- 
fluence, but we know of instances of the 
latter while the former is purely hypo- 
thetical. 

But, of course, the object of the book 
is not to show how socialism can come 
about, but to assist in making it come 
about by acting on readers as a dose of 


the “green gas” and opening our eyes - 
ga pening y 


to the vulgarity, silliness, squalor and 
wastefulness of our daily life. Mr. Wells 
is‘an artist by nature and a scientist bv 
training, and ugliness and stupidity wor- 
ry him more than wickedness and in- 
justice. In fact, he would probably class 
all the evils of civilization under stupidity. 
But long ago it was said that against 
stupidity even the gods fight in vain, and 
it remains to be ‘seen whether socialists 
will succeed better. 

The most attractive pages of the book 
to us are those that describe “the festival 
of the rubbish burnings,” tho Mr. Wells 
does not improve upon Washington Irv- 
ing’s treatment of the same theme. There 
are several things owned by our neigh- 
bors, even by relatives, which we should 
like to cast upon the flames. But we are 
afraid to light the bonfire lest the neigh- 
bors should burn up some of our treas- 
ures. That war is also an example oi 
human stupidity, we agree, but just how 
to prevent it altogether until the rest of 
the world comes to our opinion, we do 
not understand. It takes two to stop a 
quarrel. The fleets of England and Ger- 
many were engaged in bombarding each 
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other when the renovating comet struck 
the earth, but as soon as the eyes of the 
combatants and the “statesmen” who had 
instigated it were opened and their anger 
quenched, it seemed incredible to them 
that they should have sought to kill each 
other for such trivial and remote causes. 
Jules Verne has a similar scene in “Dr. 
Ox’s Experiment,” but insthat case the 
gas acts in the opposite way to excite the 
sluggish inhabitants of a peaceful Ger- 
man village to make war against the 
neighboring village, and as soon as they 
are out of the contaminated atmosphere 
they look in bewilderment at the deadly 
weapons in their hands. 

But the particular passion that Mr. 
Wells would sweep away by the breath 
of his comet is one which, in the opinion 
of most people, is necessary to the main- 
tenance of morality, that is, jealousy. 
The young English workingman who 
tells the story is infuriated against the 
young aristocrat who had seduced his 
sweetheart and is pursuing them with a 
revolver when the “Great Change” 
comes. Then he is content to share 
her affections with his former rival and 
they all lived together happily ever after. 
In this issue of THE INDEPENDENT Mr. 
Wells gives his reasons for thinking that. 
whether we wish it or not, the family is 
disintegrating and that only under social- 
ism, which will insure a support sufficient 
for independence to both men and 
women, can better’ relations’ be estab- 
lished. 

Js 
Animal Stories 


Tus is the season when the literary 
mammals come out of their dens and 
enter our homes, probably to get out of 
the cold, for they penetrate even to the 
cozy corners of our libraries and crawl 
into the stockings of our children. In 
spite of the abundant production of na- 
ture books during the past few years, 
there has been no decline in quality. 
When we find upon our table in one week 
books by Jack London, Ernest Ingersoll 
and W. J. Long we have no reason to 
complain, altho we miss Charles G. D. 
Roberts and Thomson Seton. 

Mr. London’,has fortunately obeyed the 
call of the wild and returned to the field 


1 Waite Fanc. By Jack London. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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of his early triumphs. This is quite a re- 
lief after the mediocre short stories he 
has been giving us of late. He apparent- 
ly understands the psychology of brutes, 
animal and human, better than ordinary 
tamed and civilized men and women. It 
would, of course, take a reviewer who 
was half wolf and half dog to speak: with 
authority on the truthfulness of character 
sketch of White Fang, but the reader will 
not need such expert testimony, for the 
story carries conviction with it. He re- 
sists the temptation to use animals to 
teach lessons to human beings after the 


Two Opossums Feigning Death. From Ingersoll’s “The bg of the Wild.” 
Copyrighted Photograph by S. 


manner of most tellers of animal tales 
from Esop to Kipling. White Fang does 
not talk, either in poetry or prose; in fact. 
he barks only twice in his life and then 
under great provocation. But we under- 
stand him and feel with him from the 
time he rolls out of the wolf’s lair in 
Alaska as a gray cub and makes his first 
killing of ptarmigan nestlings to the time 
when, in California, he makes his last 
killing of a man and dies in the odor of 
sanctity after saving his master’s life. It 
is the reverse of “The Call of the Wild.” 
The tame blood tells and the savage be- 
comes civilized. In workmanship it is 
as good as anything the author has done 
in this field, and no one has done better. 
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Mr. Ingersoll’s Wit of the Wild 
consists of a series of short articles on 
the characteristics and habits of mam- 
mals, birds and insects, written in various 
styles because they were originally writ- 
ten for various periodicals, but all inter- 
esting and reliable. The book may be 
regarded as a popular postscript to 
his excellent ‘work on “The Life of 
Mammals,” published last year, and is 
particularly adapted for school and popu- 
lar libraries. Mr. Ingersoll can popular- 
ize without misrepresenting, and his 
chapters on some of the facts and factors 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
. Lottridge. 


of evolution are comprehensible to any- 
one, and yet so carefully worded that the 
most rigid scientist could not find fault 
with them. He tells us of “animals that 


advertise,” most of the advertising being 
of the matrimonial class; of “birds and 
beasts that bluff,” and try to scare their 
foes by their horrid appearance when 
ruffled up; of “animals that wear dis- 
guises,” especially insects that mimic 
leaves and sticks; and of “a good habit 
gone wrong,” that is the habit of “play- 
ing possum,” which Mr. Ingersoll thinks 
is a survival of no present value now té 


= opossum. He criticises Mr. Seton 





2Tue WIT oF THE Win. 


By Ernest Ingersoll. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$1.20. 
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sharply for saying that animals commit 
suicide. 

Brier-Patch Philosophy’ does not 
properly come under the title of “Animal 
Stories,” unless we give the word animal 
its wider significance toinclude the human 
race, for Peter Rabbit is really the Rev. 
William J. Long partially disguised in 
a rabbit’s skin. He thus criticises our 
civilization from an objective standpoint 
somewhat after the manner of other out- 
siders, such as the Chinese official, the 
man from Mars, the traveler from Utopia, 
the Huron Indian and the Persian am- 
bassador. But B’rer Rabbit’s eyes are 
sharp to see our faults and fallacies, and 
this volume of his observations quite con- 
firms the legendary view that he is the 
shrewdest of animals. He stands up vali- 
antly in defense of Mr. Long for saying 
that animals can reason.after the manner 
of men, and turns the tables against his 
critics by showing that -men do not rea- 
son very much, but are controlled by a 
host of irrational instincts and bound by 
very absurd traditions and customs. Ac- 
cordingly he gives us some advice from 
his own experience “on training up a cub 
in the way he should go,” on the ethics 
of hunting, on the fattening of oysters 
and hogs, and many other vulnerable 
points in our morals, religion and science. 
Our readers have had a foretaste of the 
book, for the chapter “On the Habits of 
Men and Other Animals” appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT June 26th. 


2 
Recent Views of Christ 


To one whose eyes have not been 
opened to the fact that the gospel records 
need comparison and sifting, to be treat- 
ed, in fact, like all other documentary 
sources of history, the essay of Mr. Bar- 
rows, entitled The Personality of Jesus, 
will prove suggestive and stimulating. 
It is evidently the product of sincere, 
reverent faith, of painstaking thought- 
fulness and diligent application,.and the 
author is certainly a man of real culture 
and spiritual discernment. Had he con- 
sented to learn of historical criticism, and 
in particular to subject the fourth Gos- 
pel to the examination to which he has 





* Brrer-Patcu Puirtosopny. By “Peter Rabbit.” 
Interpreted by William J. Long. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

1Tue PERSONALITY oF JESUS. Charles H. Bar- 
rows. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
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treated the last verses of Mark, he might 
have produced a real contribution to the 
understanding of the New Testament. 
As it is his portrayal of Jesus is blurred 
and indistinct, and in some respects false 
to the facts, because of his endeavor to 
combine different strata of tradition into 
a consistent unity. He repeats the fable 
that Napoleon saw Jesus so much above 
himself “in his marshaling and mastery 
of men that he declared he must be a 
God.” A similar disregard of the duty 
of sifting evidence distorts his descrip- 
tion of the life and character of Jesus. 
For example, he asserts that Jesus was 
a rabbi by profession, which he certainly 
was not, and would not allow his disci- 
ples to be. Similarly he explains that 
Jesus used the title Son of Man “in con- 
trast with individual men,” as the “Per- 
fection of Humanity,” ignoring the fact 
that in Aramaic “Son of Man” was sim- 
ply “man.” This indifference to the 
large lessons to be learned from recent 
historical study of the Gospels is the 
more to be regretted, since the author 
proves himself so well qualified, in his 
general knowledge <.d by his warm re- 
ligious feeling, to discuss the high theme 
upon which he has expended so much 
patient labor. 

Dr. Forrest is an orthodox systematic 
theologian, and his book on The Au- 
thority of Christ’ has something of the 
heaviness which characterizes doctrinal 
discussions of the older sort. The sec- 
ond chapter of the book, however, on 
“The Illegitimate Extension of Christ’s 
Authority,” is a valuable bit of argu- 
ment. From the orthodox pre-supposi- 
tions he exposes the fallacy of appealing 
to Christ’s authority to sustain the Da- 
vidic authorship of the 110th Psalm or 
to prove the historicity of the narratives 
concerning Abraham and Moses. He 
renounces the claim that Christ’s word 
is final in all spheres, but seeks to es- 
tablish the authority of Jesus in “what 
man is to believe concerning God, and 
what duties God requires of man.” The 
illegitimate extension of Christ’s author- 
ity is all too common in America; for 
example, in the matter of demoniacal 
possession, and it may be hoped that 
some who will not hear Cheyne nor 


By David W. For- 
o Charles Scrib- 





2Tue AvutTHority oF CHRIST. 
rest, D.D. New York: Imported 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 
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Wellhausen may be persuaded by a 
Scotch evangelical to attend to the 
counsel of Hooker to “take great heed, 
lest in attributing unto Scripture more 
than it can have, the incredibility of that 
do cause even those things which indeed 
it hath most abundantly to be less rev- 
erently esteemed.” 

The subject of the Hulsean Lectures 
by the Dean of Ely, on The Christ of 
English Poetry,’ is not so spacious as 
their title might indicate, since he limits 
himself to consideration of the testimony 
to the Person and Spirit of Christ borne 
by four poets only—Cynewulf, Lang- 
land, Shakespeare and Browning. He 
chooses the poets as the representative 
men of their age, “the most prophetic, 
the most clear-sighted, the most deep- 
hearted men of their time,” and the four 
poets named as examples of representa- 
tive periods. of English life. Dean 
Stubbs writes interestingly, in.a manner 
to be expected of a gentleman of his 
scholarship and breeding, but his effort 
to find witness to Christ in some of these 
poets is somewhat labored. This is par- 
ticularly the case in’ the exposition of 
Cynewulf. Shakespeare also may have 
been a prophet of Jesus, but he was a 
prophet of so many other things besides 
that his specifically Christian testimony 
needs a rather involved argument to 
elucidate it. Of course if Christianity 
be every good thing that ever came into 
the world and every truth the man of 
man has discovered—and this seems to 
be-the conception of these Hulsean Lec- 
tures—then witness to Christ may be 
found in any embodiment of the stir- 
rings of a great age. There are some, 
however, who prefer to take their Chris- 
tianity straight, or from witnesses like 
Paul and Matthew. The Christianity 
of these lectures is a little too vague and 
indefinite to be either historically true or 
practically valuable. This is not to deny 
that the argument of the lecturer is often 
clever, and that contact with a spirit so 
tolerant, so hopeful, so appreciative of 
the best in English life, is refreshing and 
delightful. 

It is a pity that the author of The 


_ Religion of Christ in the Twentieth 





8 Tue Curist or Enctisu Poetry. By Charles Wil- 
—- Stubbs, D.D. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
2.00, 

*Tue Retiction or CuRIst .IN THE TWENTIETH 
Century. New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 





Century should have chosen to con- 
ceal his name. A call for. followers 
should not be anonymous, and _ this 
earnest confession of faith, warm’ with 
personal conviction and aglow with hope 
of a better day for religion, appears 
to us nothing less than an urgent plea 
for zealous adherents. That there is a 
religious faith which is something better 
than has yet been made out either by 
dogmatists or by ecclesiastics is some- 
thing in which progressively minded 
people are all pretty much agreed. The 
author of this essay is somewhat jubi- 
lant in the discovery that there is such a 
faith, and that it is to be found in the 
religious consciousness of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, where Amiel found it also. This 
he calls the Religion of Christ, which he 
defines as a way-of life alone, in dis- 
tinction from the Christian religion, 
which, as a matter of fact, is chiefly 
dogma and organization. Following 
Lessing he urges that the Christian re- 
ligion having been tried for several cen- 
turies, it is high time the religion of 
Christ were given a fair trial, and he 
urges that we are now in better situation 
for such an experiment that when Les- 
sing uttered his celebrated bon mot. In 
reaching his conclusion the author makes 
a searching examination of Roman 
Catholicism, still the most powerful rep- 
resentative of the Christian faith ; of Uni- 
tarinism or Uutra-Protestantism, and of 
the Anglican Church or the via media, 
and his analysis of present conditions in 
those branches of Christianity is pene- 
trating and skilful. The book is a 
shrewd, discerning critique of regnant 
forms of piety, and a disctiminating pro- 
jection of the faith and theology that 
ought to come. 


Socialism. By Robert Flint. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

This large volume is a reprint of a 
work which was mainly written in 1890, 
completed in 1894, and published in 
England at that date. It can be consid- 
ered timely in America in 1906 only_on 
the assumption that social development 
here lags several decades behind English 
development—an assumption in the main 
true. Doubtless the recent remarkable 
growth of interest in Socialism and the 
multiplying vote of the Socialist Party 
have given the courage needed to pub- 
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lish at this late day so extensive a crit- 
icism of socialist theory. . Professor 
Flint is a frank, well equipped and re- 
lentless enemy of Socialism; but he de- 
stroys in great part the force of his at- 
tack by cannonading sdéme_ positions 
which Socialists have never held and 
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to be determined. Socialists themselves, 
in their official program in America, for 
instance, stoutly claim that theirs is 
“the only political movement standing 
for the program and principles by which 
the libérty of the individual may become 
a fact:’ A little later Professor Flint 


Illustration from “Brier Patch Philosophy.” Ginn & Co. 


others which contemporary leaders early 
abandoned. ‘Socialism, then, as I un- 
derstand it,” he says, “is any theory of 
social organization which sacrifices the 
legitimate liberties of individuals to the 
will or interests of the community.” 
What a question- begging definition! 
What are the legitimate liberties of in- 
dividuals? That is precisely the matter 


says that he does not expect any Social- 
ist to accept his definition; but “I claim 
the right to define Socialism frankly and 
avowedly from my own point of view— 
the non-socialistic.” Similarly a pro- 
hibitionist might define- high license as 
the system of liquor selling which aims 
to make every man a criminal and every 
woman a drunkard. But useful discus- 
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sion could hardly be conducted on that 
basis. Equally wide of his antagonist 
does the author go in considering the re- 
lations of Socialism to morality and to 
religion. “Contemporary Socialism,” 
he writes, “viewed as a whole .*. . is 
plainly inconsistent with any recognition 
of religious duty”—a reckless statement 
in view of the activity and increase of 
Christian Socialists, and of the official 
declaration by the most materialistic of 
Socialist parties, the German Social 
Democrats; that a man’s religion is en- 
tirely his private concern. On the whole, 
however, Professor. Flint’s book ‘is bet- 
ter in argument and information than 
these quotations indicate, tho it is much 
too verbose and fine spun. His criticism 
of the Marsian theory of surplus value, 
claimed by some Socialists to be their 
pivotal economic belief, is trenchant. If 
Socialism depends for life upon this or 
any other theory of value, it is indeed in 
need of physicians.. For no theory of 
value—demand and supply, final utility, 
marginal utility, labor cost and the rest 
—commands general acceptance for 
many years. Why in the world should 
Socialists stand so heroically by Marx’s 
theory? That, granted the same ef- 
ficiency of organization, the wage- 
earner would receive more if the land- 
lord and the money-lender were elimi- 
nated and the entrepreneur put on a sal- 
ary fixed by the workmen, is so clear 
that to fog the statement with discus- 
sions about “the social normal labor 
time incorporated in a commodity or 
necessary to its reproduction” is gratui- 
tous folly—unless it be more important 
to Socialists to provide subjects for the 


scalpel of critics like Professor Flint. 


than to win adherents to a more prac- 
tical policy of social reconstruction. 


as 


Bembo: A Tale of Italy. By Bernard Capes. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The scene of this story is laid in Italy 
during the fifteenth century, when 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza was Duke of 
Milan and made sport for himself by 
starving his victims, by cutting out the 
tongues of his enemies or by having 
them broken on the wheel. “They were 


all madmen, moral abortions of that 
‘breeding in’ of demigods which sows 
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the world with chimeras,” says the 
author; and into this dark chimera of 
license, lust and cruelty he lets Bembo 
descend like a shaft of light. The con- 
trast is complete. and the story is well 
told. It is a ctirious, sensuous and beau- 
tiful conception of Christianity, difficult 
to describe without giving the impres- ' 
sion of blasphemy. Yet nothing was 
ever further from irreverence than this 
tale of Bembo, the little love child of 
Heaven, the pretty Cupid saint of holy 
love who withstood the temptations of 
the hideous times with a beauty of spirit 
unsurpassed. By way of explaining the 
character the author says: “Bembo de- 
rives from no legend, but the legend, 
mystic and  unpronounceable, of the 
great human memory, which connects 
us, mortal exiles, bond slaves in Egypt, 
with a state and time before ever love 
knew betrayal of its innocence.” When 
that was the author does not make clear, 
but by some “token” he concludes that 
“each man’s future is his past, and the 
burden which he carries with him, 
whether of good or evil, shall be the 
measure of his happiness in his restora- 
tion to that his first kingdom.” That 
sounds well, but it is really incoherent ; 
and. Bembo is also a demonstration and 
a contradiction of the author’s concep- 
tion of that “first kingdom.” Accord- 
ing to his doctrine love and innocency 
ought to have triumphed, but Bembo 
died, starved in a dungeon. Did the 
exigencies of the tale demand it, or is 
that the fate of love, lost forever out of 
the kingdom of innocence? In any 
case, the denouement proves the fallacy 
of the author’s theory. 
Me 

Jottings of an Old Solicitor. By Sir John 

Hollams. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Pp. viii, 247. $3.00. 

From the point of view of command- 
ing the immediate interest of American 
readers the last chapter in Jottings of an 
Old Solicitor should have come first; 
and from the same poiat of view it 
would have been advantageous if there 
had been a preface briefly explaining the 
position of solicitors and barristers in 
the economy of English law and Eng- 
lish law courts. As it stands the book 
at first glance would not seem to appeal 
to American readers, even to those who 

















‘are fond of English biography; but a 
reading from beginning to end brings 
one into pleasant contact with a man of 
remarkably strong and likeable person- 
ality who has achieved much distinction 
in the legal world of London. In Eng- 
land lawyers are of two orders—barris- 
ters and solicitors. Barristers are the 
men who, attired in wig and gown, 
plead in the. higher courts. Solicitors 
are the intermediaries between clients 
and barristers—the men who prepare 
the briefs and marshal the witnesses; 
and it is from the standpoint of a so- 
licitor that Sir John Hollams writes of 
English law courts and judges. There 
is much that will appeal to American 
lawyers and law students who are inter- 
ested in law as a science, particularly as 
regards changes in law procedure and 
law reform during the last sixty years. 
& 


Literary Notes 


....Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale, has 
published nine of Stevenson’s Essays in a form 
suitable for schooi use. The numerous notes 
will be found worth reading by many who 
consider themselves beyond such aids. (Scrib- 
ner. 75 cents.) 


....The international Sunday School Lessons 
for 1907 are from the first books of the Old 
Testament. The Jilustrative Notes published 
by Eaton & Mains are edited by Mr. John T. 
McFarland, with the co-operation of Professor 
Peritz, of Syracuse, and others. ($1.25.) 


....Country Life in America is publishing a 
“Home Builders’ Supplement,” well calculated 
to draw population from the cities into sub- 
urbs and country by showing how easy and 
cheap it is to build homes. Prizes of $500 are 
offered for the best personal experiences in 
this line. 


...-Gosse’s Modern English Literature, which 
for ten years has ranked as one of the very 
best single-volume histories of English litera- 
ture, both for the school and the private 
reader, now appears in a revised edition with 
64 half-tone portraits of great authors. 
(Stokes. New York. $2.50.) 


....-Mr. Orison Swett Marden has added 
another to his books on the attainment of suc- 
cess and the development of character. The 
title is Every Man a King, In addition to the 
name of Mr. Marden, “With the Assistance of 
Ernest Raymond Holmes” appears upon the 
title page. The volume is published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. ($1.00.) 


....The last number of The Burlington 
Magazine, published by Robert Grier Cooke, 
New York, contains a number of large and 
handsome reproductions of paintings, of which 
the series from the National Gallery of Ire- 
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iand is of especial interest. Raphael’s “Ma- 
donna of the Tower” and the tinted head of 
Christ attributed to Leonardo da Vinci are in- 
cluded in the same issue. 


...." Biblical Dramas,” arranged by Harris 
G. Hale and Newton M. Hall, are adaptations 
of biographical portions of the Bible for read- 
ings, the narratives being assigned to different 
characters. Those published are The Story of 
Jacob, The Story of Joseph and His Brethren, 
and Moses the Liberator, each of which 
would make an interesting evening for a re- 
ligious society of young people. The booklets 
come from the Pilgrim Press. 


....The Rev. Francis N. Peloubet, D. D., 
author of the annual “Select Notes on the 
International Sunday School Lessons,” has 
prepared an excellent text-book on the Book 
of Job, suitable for advanced classes or Bibli- 
cal literature courses. One merit of Dr. 
Peloubet’s works is the wealth of reference to 
general literature. The present volume is 
issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and is en- 
titled Studies in the Book of Job. ($t1.00.) 


a 
Pebbles 


A WOMAN was on the streets today with 
holes in her stockings. “These stockings,” the 
woman said to a friend, “fare on their last 
legs: I'll throw them away tomorrow.”— 
Atchison Globe. 


REMARKS FROM THE PUP. 


SuHe’s taught me that I mustn’t bark 
At little noises after dark, 

But just refrain from any fuss 

Until I’m sure they’re dangerous. 
This would be easier, I’ve felt, 

If noises could be seen or smelt. 


She’s very wise, I have no doubt, 
And plans ahead what she’s about; 
Yet after eating, every day, 

She throws her nicest bones away. 
If she were really less obtuse 

She’d bury them for future use. 


But that which makes me doubt the most 
Those higher powers that humans boast 
Is not so much a fault like that, 

Nor yet her fondness for the cat, 

But on our pleasant country strolls 

Her dull indifference to holes! 


Oh, if I once had time to spend 

To reach a hole’s extremest end, 

I'd grab it fast, without a doubt, 
And promptly pull it inside out; 
Then drag it home with all my power 
To chew it in a leisure hour. 


Of all the mistresses there are, 
Mine is the loveliest by far— 
Fain would I wag myself apart 
If I could thus reveal my heart. 
But on some things, I must conclude, 
Mine is the saner attitude. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 





Editorials 


Campaign Influences in New | 
York 


CreRTAIN keen journalists who have 
been accompanying Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Hearst in their campaign tours thru the 
State of New York report that the pref- 
erences and intentions of a large number 
of voters cannot be ascertained by the or- 
dinary methods of observation. This 
was*to be expected. Party lines have 
been broken. Prominent Democrats de- 
cline to support Mr, Hearst; there are 
Republicans, not so prominent, who will 
vote for him; and there are other men 
who are saying nothing. 

The vote of New York, in years mid- 
way between Presidential elections, has 
recently been almost evenly divided. Four 
years ago, when 1,358,000 votes were 
cast, the Republican elected Governor 
had a plurality of less than 9,000. Eight 
years ago the Republican plurality fell 
below 18,000. In Presidential years, 
since 1892, the Republican pluralities 
have been very large. In 1904, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s was 175,000. Altho the Presi- 
dent earnestly desires the election of the 
Republican candidate this year, to many 
voters Mr. Hearst represents more dis- 
tinctly than Mr. Hughes the domestic 
policies with which the President is most 
prominently identified. These voters may 
have been misled. Their attitude com- 
plicates the situation. 

We have heretofore pointed out the 
evidence of Mr, Hearst’s insincerity and 
almost grotesque inconsistency, saying 
that it ought to be enough to put him out 
of politics. We think that Mr. Hughes 
ought to be elected, and we still expect 
that he will be. It is well to consider, 
however, the influences that, despite Mr. 
Hearst’s insincerity and his alliances with 
unworthy men whom he has justly de- 
nounced, may give him nearly as many 
votes as Mr. Hughes will have, or, pos- 
sibly, elect him. At the present time 
these results, as well as his decisive de- 
feat, appear to be within the range of 
possibilities. 

Since the last election there have been 
interesting events that are impressed upon 
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the average voter's mind, especially the 
mind of the average voter outside of this 
great city. In the hustle and bustle of 
the metropolis, one sensational disclosure 
quickly succeeds and displaces another. 
The shocking exposure of intrigue and 
corruption in the great life insurance 
companies is here an old story, partly for- 
gotten. Not so in the up-State counties 
of New York; not so in the villages or on 
the farms. There such things are more 
justly accentuated and differentiated ; 
there the memory holds them longer. 

The people of the great city do not, as 
a rule, realize how great have been the 
disillusionment and loss of confidence, 
how intense the indignation and disgust, 
of many thousands of up-State voters, 
who read the reports of that memorable 
investigation and afterward determined 
to work at the polls for a house-cleaning 
at Albany. In the great city the distinct- 
ness of the revelations concerning our 
two United States Senators, our ex-Gov- 
ernor who was the leader of his party 
organization, and many millionaire finan- 
ciers whose acts up to that time had at 
least not excited contempt, has been 
blurred or lost. In the country it has 
survived, and it urges many a voter to 
use his influence against the party under 
whose Governor and Insurance Superin- 
tendent these offenses were permitted, 
and in whose Legislature the “yellow 
dog’’ funds were expended. In nominat- 
ing Mr. Hughes the party has sought to 
meet the complaints of such men. It was 
an admirable nomination. Will it sut- 
fice? That is the question. Mr. Hughes 
is honest and competent. If elected, he 
will be his own master. But the discred- 
ited and obnoxious political leaders of 
his party are not dead. Some are hid- 
den in the bushes; others are very quiet. 
Complaint is made by a few thoughtless 
persons that these men are doing nothing 
for the party in the campaign. This is 
an error. Their most effective service is 
given by keeping out of sight. It was a 
blunder to elect as treasurer of the party’s 
committee a man whose name and asso- 
ciations remind the public of a majority 
of them, 
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Not only on account of the life insur- 
ance disclosures has the average voter 
experienced a loss of confidence that may 
affect the result of the election. Other 
things have happened. In the national 
field, the unlawful and wicked rebating 
of railroads has been exposed. One of 
our greatest roads, a New York corpora- 
tion, has been convicted. The favoritism 
and corruption of the officers of another 
great railway corporation, in its connec- 
tion with the coal trade, have been un- 
covered. Great Trusts have been in- 
indicted for meanly conspiring with the 
railroads against weak competitors and 
the public. Muck-raking magazinists 
have undertaken to lay bare the secret 
treachery of popular political idols. Even 
if a part of what they have written be un- 
true or unjust, it has had weight. 

Because of the offenses of corpora- 
tions, committed with the advice and aid 
of expert attorneys, by reason of the 
achievements of others of their kind in 
the service of life insurance “yellow dog 
fund” departments, and also owing to the 
successful labors of astute counsel in be- 
half of greedy public service corpora- 
tions, lawyers have suffered in public es- 
timation, and the people have lost a part 
of their former respect for candidates for 
the bench selected by committees of the 
bar. This may have an unfortunate ef- 
fect in the great city, where Hearst and 
Murphy have divided ten nominations for 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Hearst, in his enumeration of his 
contests with Trusts and grafters, and his 
estimate of what he thereby has accom- 
plished, may be indulging in considerable 
exaggeration, but it is nevertheless true 
that he has been engaged in this kind of 
fighting on the side of the public. This 
has weight. He asks the people to look 
at those who oppose him. Naturally, no 
one connected with the Trusts or rail- 
roads or public service corporations 
which he has attacked is now supporting 


him in politics. Many who are identified ° 


with corporations and financial interests 
have worthy and sufficient reasons for 
their political hostility, but this is not 
taken into account by a considerable num- 
ber of voters. If Mr. Hughes could man- 
age in some way to get rid of a few hun- 
dred supporters whose affiliation with 
corporations of various kinds is widely 
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known, and could drive them into the 
Hearst camp, he would gain something 
by thus killing an argument that must be 
reckoned with at the polls. 

We have spoken of some of the influ- 
ences that work for Mr. Hearst and to 
the disadvantage of Mr. Hughes. With 
many persons—in a State that has a host 
of voters not firmly bound to any party— 
these influences will not be overcome by 
the evidence of Mr. Hearst’s insincerity. 
treachery, ingratitude, or conspiracies 
with bosses like Murphy, upon whom, in 
the recent past, he has exhausted a 
copious vocabulary of denunciation. To 
some of these, this evidence -will 
not be known; others, familiar with 
it, will still prefer Hearst to Hughes be- 
cause they hope by means of Hearst to 
cast out of power at the capital the Re- 
publican leaders who have disgraced the 
party which they have been permitted to 
lead. If the honest and patriotic oppo- 
nents of Mr. Hearst are disagreeably 
surprised by the size of his vote on elec- 
tion day, it will not be difficult for them 
to account for it. 


& 
A Reorganized Cabinet 


The President will next year have a 
new Cabinet. Three members of the 
Cabinet will change their portfolios, and 
two new members will fill the vacancies 
caused by the withdrawal of Secretary 
Shaw and Secretary Moody. They are 
Oscar S. Straus, who will take the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, and 
George von L. Meyer, who will be Post- 
master-General, while Mr. Cortelyou will 
be Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Met- 
calf Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. 
Bonaparte Attorney-General. Of the 
two new members of the Cabinet the ac- 
cession of Mr. Oscar S. Straus is the 
more notable, and it was as unexpected 
as itis admirable. It was unexpected, be- 
cause Mr. Straus has been a Democrat, 
a Gold Democrat to be sure, but a Demo- 
crat. He is also a Jew in race and reli- 
gion; and this is the first time that one 
of the Hebrew race has been called to the 
Cabinet. Jews have been Senators, Gov- 
ernors, and Ministers to other nations, 
but not Presidents or Cabinet officers. It 
is to be noticed that in Mr. Bonaparte 
President Roosevelt has found an efficient 
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Catholic for his adviser, so that now these 
two forms of religion, which have been 
said to rest under a certain disability, in 
custom but not in law, in our country, are 
recognized and properly represented. 
But Mr. Straus’s appointment is particu- 
* larly excellent for personal reasons. Born 
in Bavaria, but brought to this country 
when emerging from infancy, his young 
boyhood was spent in Georgia during the 
Civil War, and he learnt his English let- 
ters in a Baptist Sunday school. On the 
close of the Civil War the family came 
to New York and established what has 
come to be a very large mercantile busi- 
ness, and have not only acquired large 
wealth, but one of the three brothers has 
been a Democratic Member of Congress 
active in constructing the Wilson Tariff 
Act; all of them have been devoted to 
philanthropic work, and are-at the very 
head of all Jewish public interests ; while 
Oscar, the only one of them who took the 
university training, is known as an author 
on historical subjects, has been president 
of the New York Board of Trade, vice- 
president of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, was appointed Minister to Turkey 
under President Cleveland, and again, 
when a special exigency required his ser- 
vices, to the same post under President 
McKinley, tho a Democrat. He takes the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, for 
which his study of the conditions of both 
commerce and labor peculiarly fit him, 
while his experience in both diplomacy 
and philanthropy add elements of value. 
But we are especially pleased that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has called to this Depart- 
ment one who is a Hebrew by birth and 
of Democratic antecedents. 

It is well that Mr. Bonaparte has been 
called from the position of Secretary of 
the Navy to that of Attorney-General. It 
best fits his tastes and training. It is 
also well that Mr. Metcalf has been trans- 
ferred to the Navy Department, for he 
may be supposed to have some knowledge 
on that subject, having been a member of 
the Naval Committee of the House, and 
having, we believe, a son in the Naval 
Academy. One trouble about our Navy 
has been that our Secretaries of the 
Navy, since the Civil War, have taken 
the post with no knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and have been obliged to leave the 
control to naval officers who have too of- 


ten obtained charge of bureaus by politi- 
cal favoritism. Why should not some one 
in the Navy, or out of it, noted for his 
superior knowledge of naval affairs, be 
sometimes chosen, as in England, to this 
position? It is not a place for politicians. 
At present England is setting the pace 
with her new and better methods, while 
we are lacking in initiative and intelligent 
enterprise. 

Mr. Cortelyou will take the more im- 
portant office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. His rise to influence and position 
has been remarkable. A graduate of a 
normal school, a lawyer and a law re- 
porter, principal of a city school, private 
secretary to various officials, then sten- 
ographer and private secretary to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, President McKinley and 
President Roosevelt, he was made Post- 
master-General, Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and now be- 
comes Secretary of the Treasury. He 
has filled all posts with marked ability and 
success, and one asks what the next step 
will be for this young man of forty-four 
years. ; 

President Roosevelt has reconstituted 
his Cabinet with rare fitness to the work 
of its members, and with no little politi- 
cal skill. It is well that he can retain 
Mr. Root and Mr. Taft. 


a 


The Apostle to the Genteels 


THE significance of Mr. Wells’s argu- 
ment for Socialism, the concluding sec- 
tion of which we publish this week, lies 
in the fact that it is addressed to the 


middle classes. It represents the new 
socialistic movement in England, the ag- 
gressive campaign led by the Fabian 
Society on lines distinct from but par- 
allel to the Marxian working class 
propaganda. The orthodox Marxian 
has little use for middle class people. He 
expects them to become extinct so short- 
ly that it is no use trying to convert 
them. He takes no more interest in 
them than missionaries do in the Tas- 
manians. They will be ground fine be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of 
the trusts and the unions. Such indi- 
viduals who survive will be able to do so 
only by becoming retainers of the capi- 
talists, and as such will be engulfed with 
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them in the revolutionary cataclysm 
which will end the present era. 

With a firm faith in this theory, it is 
no wonder that he often manifests an- 
noyance at the slowness of the bour- 
geoisie in carrying out the part assigned 
them in the Marxian program. They 
do not disappear fast enough, nor do 
they show any eagerness to take sides 
either with the proletariat or with the 
capitalists. On the contrary, they view 
both with a certain distrust and antip- 
athy, and maintain a curious confidence 
in their ability to manage both factions 
in the future as they have in the past. 
In short, they are not a negligible quan- 
tity, but hold the balance of power, at 
least for the present, and can retard or 
accelerate the progress of Socialism to 
a considerable tho an indefinite extent. 

Obviously, if the middle class as a 
whole is to be converted to Socialism, it 
must be by different arguments than 
those found effective with the prole- 
tariat. The Manifesto does not appeal 
to them, because they have more to lose 
than their “chains.” There must be 
something more alluring than a universal 
competency and a steady job to arouse 


them to the need of radical changes. 
The sight of capitalists excites emula- 
tion and ambition rather than hatred 


and despair. A man is not inclined to 
vote millionaires out of existence so long 
as he cherishes a secret hope of becom- 
ing one. They do not see the proletarian 
papers and would be repelled by them 
if they did. 

Mr. Wells’s outline of the form that 
middle class propaganda should take 
presents several novel and interesting 
points, but the most conspicuous is his 
discussion of the effect of Socialism on 
family relations. His frankness and 
honesty in bringing that question into 
the open is in commendable contrast with 
the tendency of most advocates of Social- 
ism to conceal or minimize the fact that 
any such profound rearrangement of eco- 
nomic relations as is involved in Social- 
ism must inevitably affect the family, be- 
cause the economic factor in this institu- 
tion is undeniably great, altho how great 
is a matter of dispute. 

Mr. Wells boldly attempts to convert 
a prejudice into an argument by appeal- 
ing to the very classes which, it is gen- 
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erally supposed, would be repelled by the 
bare mention of the subject, to save the 
family from its impending disintegration 
by adopting Socialism. 

That Mr. Wells is right in thinking 

that the problem of the family is a seri- 
ous one at the present time is clearly 
shown by the statistics collected by Mr. 
Sidney Webb for the Fabian Society. 
He proves: 
“that the decline in the birthrate which is 
depriving England and Wales of at least one- 
fifth of every year’s normal crop of babies is 
not accounted for by any alteration in the age, 
sex or marital condition of the population, by 
any refusal or postponement of marriage, or 
by any of the effects of ‘urbanization’ or physi- 
cal deterioration of sections of the com- 
munity. The statistical evidence points, in 
fact, unmistakably to the existence of a voli- 
tional regulation of the marriage state that is 
now ubiquitous thrueut England and Wales 
among, apparently, a large majority of the 
population.” 

So much other statisticians have de- 
duced, but Mr. Webb went farther and 
obtained a direct proof of his conclusion 
by the circulation of several hundred 
question blanks among middle-class fam- 
ilies. The results are startling. Out of 
a total of 120 families reporting in one 
category, there were only seven in which 
the number of children was not inten- 
tionally limited. The average number of 
children in such limited families is one 
and a half, which is only one-third what 
it was twenty-five years ago. In about 


-60 per cent. of the cases “the poverty of 


the parents in relation to their standard 
of comfort” was a cause in the limitation 
of the family. 

This shows how important a factor the 
increased expense of raising children has 
become in well-to-do families, and un- 
less the population of the future is to be 
recruited very largely by the improvi- 
dent, ignorant and debased, it points to- 
ward some form of state encouragement 
of the production of well-born children. 
Mr. Wells suggests a differential income 
tax. Dr. Galton advocates the endow- 
ment of gifted parents. The women of 
Holland have petitioned Queen Wil- 
helmina to have child - bearing women 
paid for their services as soldiers are. In 
Germany the Mutterschutz movement 
led by Dr. Helena Stécker is exerting a 
strong influence. In France very rad- 
ical legislation is being invoked to check 
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depopulation. In almost all countries 
there is a tendency to protect mothers 
from factory employment and to assist 
in the care and protection of infants. 

We do not belong to the class of those 
who fear or of those who hope that So- 
cialism or any other change in the eco- 
nomic condition of men and women will 
essentially alter the monogamous mar- 
riage. If the family has no other 
foundation than a financial one, then the 
institution has no such. sacredness that 
we must protect it at all costs. If,.as we 
believe, it has a more fundamental rea- 
son for existence then it will not be de- 
stroyed even by granting an independent 
support to every man, woman and child 
as is proposed by Socialism. We ought to 
rejoice if any alteration of social condi- 
tions will remove all shadow of justifica- 
tion for the charge that in modern mar- 
riage the woman gives her wifehood in 
exchange for her support. We would 
have no woman forced into matrimony 
to get a living, nor compelled, by ina- 
bility to support herself, to live with a 
man when she has a good reason for 
leaving him. The idea of a marriage 
made solely for money is abhorrent, and 
a marriage continued for that reason 
alone is no less so. 


a 
Some Evils of Decentralization 


Last week we spoke briefly of the very 
dangerous and vicious action of the school 
board of San Francisco in separating 
Japanese children in the public schools. 
We called attention to the sure results if 
at any time within a few years Japan 
should declare war against us, and the 
added danger if China should join Japan. 
We showed how not only would the 
Philippines and Hawaii be probably lost 
permanently to us, but how the Pacific 
Coast of our own country would proba- 
bly be ravaged. These are unpleasant 
contingencies, but they are what would 
happen if we should provoke Japan to 
reprisal. 

The silly and provocative act of the 
school board of San Francisco has been 
done, doubtless, without the slightest out- 
look beyond the limits of the devastated 
city. The school board did not stop to 
remember that in the day of disaster Ja- 
pan sent $100,000 to help the men whose 
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ill-mannered act has aroused such indig- 
nation. Why should they expend grati- 
tude on yellow men six thousand miles 
away, when the yellow journals at home 
were demanding that Japanese be treated 
as insultingly as the Chinese? The Chi- 
nese stand it; why should not the Japa- 
nese? The school men ought to have 
known better, but perhaps the favorite pu- 
gilistic bouts at home had so occupied 
their minds that they had not observed a 
war in the East. Indeed, the members 
of the school board were hardly school 
men at all, and still less had any knowl- 
edge beyond that of ward politics. 

But what the San Francisco school 
board did not know the President and his 
Cabinet did know. They speedily saw 
the international complication involved. 
For not simply did the cable bring us the 
news of the excitement over the wrong 
in Japan, but the Japanese Ambassador 
was not slow to present a protest in be- 
half of his Government. And President 
Roosevelt thought the matter so serious 
that he hastened to send a member of his 
Cabinet, ostensibly to make an investiga- 
tion as to the facts, but no doubt really to 
see if the board could be persuaded to re- 
verse its decision. 

For under our treaty with Japan there 
is to be no discrimination against Japa- 
nese in this country. Yet there has been 
discrimination, not by Congress, not by 
any act of the Executive, but by so insig- 
nificant a body as the school board of a 
single city. They have done it to please 
the fanatics who are the legitimate suc- 
cessors of the Know-Nothings and A. P. 
A.’s of fifty years ago. Since the coun- 
try had knuckled to them in its treatment 
of the Chinese, they thought it an easy 
task to put the Japanese under their feet 
also. But that is resented, and we trust 
the result may be to cause a revision of 
our wicked anti-Chinese laws. Not a 
few wars have been waged for a less 
cause than that which would have pro- 
voked China if she had been as strong as 
Japan is, or as she will be in ten years. 
The successful military maneuvers of the 
Northern and Southern Chinese armies 
last week, using all the modern imple- 
ments of warfare, up to wireless teleg- 
raphy, may well give us occasion for 
thought. 

But the President does not indicate 
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what further he can do. The trouble is 
that under our Constitution the central 
Government has no authority over the 
schools of San Francisco. They are man- 
aged by the State. It is rather humili- 
ating for the President to be compelled 
to answer the Japanese Ambassador 
something like this: “To be sure, the 
treaty between the two countries solemn- 
ly declares that there shall be no discrim- 
ination against Japanese under our laws, 
but I am unable to enforce that agree- 
ment. I have not the legal or constitu- 
tional authority. Any State or any 
county or town official can snap his fin- 
gers at a treaty and I can do nothing.” 
“Why not?” the Ambassador will ask. 
“Because,” he will answer, “under our 
Constitution, which is my master, the 
National Government has no authority 
over the reserved functions of the States. 
They can do what they please, and I can 
do nothing.” “Then why,” replies the 
Ambassador, “did you make a promise 
which you cannot perform?” And to that 
question the reply is subdued silence and 
shame. 

It may possibly be a question whether 
a State’s legislation can nullify a treaty. 
That question should go speedily to the 
Supreme Court. An effort is making in 
San Francisco to decide whether the 
school board did not go beyond its au- 
thority. But we have, in the past, 
avoided that question. It has been pre- 
sented not a few times, especially in that 
case when Italian subjects were dragged 
from a prison in New Orleans and killed 
by a mob. Then the Italian Government 
protested, and our Government was com- 
pelled to admit the wrong and to plead 
the baby act of its incompetence to inter- 
fere with the police work of the State of 
Louisiana; and it paid damages for the 
outrage. We may admire our dual sys- 
tem, but centralization also has its 
advantages, for no such difficulty would 
have been met if the wrong had been 
done in any European country, whether 
monarchy or republic. The tendency for 
forty years with us has been toward 


.more centralization, and it would seem as 


if at least this much in addition were 
needed, that the United States should 
have the right and power to enforce at 
home its treaties with foreign Govern- 
ments, so that treaties may be as supreme 


everywhere as is the Constitution itself. 
No country has enjoyed the good will 
of Japan like the United States. It was 
our Government that was the first to give 
up its special right of trying foreigners 
guilty of crimes in Japan. When we 
gave up our extra-territorial rights, and 
trusted our criminals to the Japanese. 
courts, the other nations had to follow. 
From the beginning our relations have 
been most friendly. It is alarming, it is 
disgraceful, that a miserable, ignorant 
group of men in that burnt-out city, the 
underlings of the worst dregs of the 
coast, should have the power to destroy 
for the time this ancient good will. It is 
these same hoodlums, or those of their 
sort, who have made the United States 
of America the most hated of all nations 
among the Chinese. How long shall we 
submit to their audacious dictation? 
They have bulldozed Congress, de-~ 
bauched both political parties, and would 
smilingly involve us in war with all the 
East. It is all our fault, and chiefly the 
fault of Congress, that it has yielded so 
timidly to the demands of those presum- 
ing to speak for labor against the Chin- 
ese. But for that sad, cowardly blunder 
this new and more perilous one would 
not have been attempted. 


Js 
The Test of the Church 


THERE is an old story of a Pope boast- 
ing of the wealth of the Jubilee offering, 
who said to the pious priest by his side: 
“Peter cannot say now, ‘Silver and gold 
have I none’”; and the priest replied: 
“No, your Holiness; neither can he say 
now, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ, rise 
up and walk.’” The power to cure the 
ills of humanity and society is at least 
one test of the genuineness of the 
Church. This it still does to a certain 
degree, but not to such a degree as can 
give it much ground for gratulation. 

The ills of humanity and society are 
very largely found with the poor. The 
test of the Church, then, is less to be 
found in its success with the rich than 
with the poor. In a sermon before the 
late Anglican Church Congress, the 
Bishop of Birmingham lamented that the 
Church of England had so far lost the 
lower and lower middle classes, and had 
become so far the Church of the titled 
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and the rich. This is less true of the 
Nonconformists and of the Catholics. 
3ut there is reason to fear that in Great 
Britain and in this country, as on the 
Continent to a great extent—in France, 
and Germany, and Itaiy, and Belgium— 
the artisan class have, at least in the 
cities, drifted far away from the Church. 

And yet Jesus came to an artisan’s 
home. His mother sang: “He hath put 
down the powerful from their thrones 
and exalted them of low degree.” Jesus 
said: “Blessed are ye poor.” He chose 
his disciples from the class from which 
he himself came. He bade the rich 
young: man divest himself of his wealth; 
and he said: “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God! It is easier for a camel to go thru 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God.” This 
is a hard doctrine, and it astonishes us 
as much as it did those that first heard 
it; for it is true that “there is much 
more in the New Testament against be- 
ing rich and in favor of being poor than 
we like to recognize.” 

The English Bishop says, with great 
truth, that it is the chief test of the vital- 
ity of the Church in any country that it 
will represent the poor, the wage-earners, 
those that live by manual labor. If the 
Church is losing this class in this coun- 
try—and it is, in part—there is evidence 
of great lack of faithfulness to its first 
history and its Master’s ideal. It must 
be that it has, to too great an extent 
where wealth abounds, sought the favor 
and the support of the rich. It has built 
its churches to suit the taste of the rich. 
It has put their support out of the reach 
of the poor. It has given the best pews 
in the main aisle to those who can pay 
the most money. It has sought the coun- 
sel of those who had hought the choice 
seats. It has forgotten the terrible warn- 
ing of James to those who say to the 
rich, “Sit thou here in a good place,” and 
say to the poor, “Stand thou there or sit 
under my footstool.” The Church should 
seek the poor more than the rich, but has 
reversed the rule. 

And to a great extent the artisans have 
left the church. They have found what 
seers to them a better substitute in the 
labor unicn. That revresents the social 
character of the Church, its brotherly 

equality and mutual helpfulness. 
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it holds its meetings on Sunday and adds 
its weekday evening meetings, it is a 
direct rival of the Church. Its members 
seem to find in the mutual helpfulness of 
the union in times of trouble, and the 
limited altruism, something almost reli- 
gious and far more attractive. Why go 
to church, where they.condescend to you, 
when you can meet your equals and feel 
yourself a man? 

Only one word of suggestion do we 
here give. If there are three or four 
denominations in this country which 
boast that they are a Church of the rich, 
or of the socially fashionable; or which 
like to claim that they represent culture 
or education; which feel no grief that 
certain lower or ruder classes are not at 
home with them, but would send them 
elsewhere; which resent the adhesion 
and membership of those of less aristo- 
cratic culture; then such denominations 
do not well stand the test. “Art thou 
he that should come, or look we for an- 
other?” was the question which John the 
Baptist would ask of Jesus; and the 
answer came, “Go and tell John that unto 
the poor the gospel is preached.” It was 
the poor, not the rich, that heard him 
gladly. 

ed 
Faked Cable News 


A FEW weeks ago THE INDEPENDENT 
emphasized the responsibilities of the 
proprietors and editors of the powerful 
and reputable daily journals for a scan- 
dal common to the less respectable daily 
newspapers which it is within the power 
of the respectable journals to reform. 
We would now point to another evil 
creeping over American daily journalism 
that can easily be checked by the propri- 
etors and editors of the more responsible 
newspapers who are of the Associated 
Press. This evil concerns the growing 
volume of faked cable matter which is 
now appearing in many newspapers 
whose managers are in a position easily 
and profitably to deny themselves the use 
of such faked material. 

Any man whose duties impose on him 
the work of going carefully over 
many daily newspapers must be aware of 
the increasing quantity of this stuff that 
is nowadays being foisted on newspaper 
readers. It does not need a trained 


When newspaper man or a man of long experi- 
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ence in newspaper work to detect that 
much of the stuff that appears under a 
London heading, with a date that implies 
that it has come by cable, has never been 
on a cable operator’s table. Much of the 
stuff is burdened with obvious internal 
evidence of faking; and newspaper man- 
agers who bespatter their pages with this 
cheap and fraudulent filling must either 
be convinced that their readers do not 
know what is cable news or the kind of 
matter that is likely to come by cable, 
or that they are indifferent as to what 
is palmed off on them as cable news. 

A good example of the kind of news 
which suggests faked cablegrams ap- 
peared in a number of daily newspapers 
on Saturday, October 20th—in some in 
which this kind of newspaper enterprise 
comes as a surprise and a shock. There 
were three-quarters of a column of it, 
and in the first newspaper in which we 
noted it it was headed “Municipal Trade 
Costly; English Schemes Steadily More 
Unprofitable; Only Seven Out of 189 
Electric Light Plants Solvent ; Sixty-five 
of These Run at Dead Loss; Tramways 
as Bad; Rising Debts Threaten Bad 
Crash.” The whole story was compiled 
apparently apropos of the electoral con- 
tests then going on in London’s twenty- 
eight municipal divisions; but its object 
seems to have been to discredit the move- 
ment for municipal ownership in this 
country. 

We cannot positively assert that none 
of this stuff—printed broadcast en Octo- 
ber 20th—came over the cables ; but after 
reading the statistics and quotations with 
which the article is padded out, we will 
assert that so far as the news value of 
the stuff is concerned it might as well 
have come over by a tramp freight-boat 
making the trip between Liverpool and 
New York in fifteen to seventeen days; 
for if the editor desired to print such mat- 
ter it could easily have been vamped up 
from material which for weeks had been 
accumulating on the table of the ex- 
change editor. 

It may be that there are organized in- 
terests in this country which regard this 
misleading news as worth cable-tolls at 
the rate of ten cents a word. This con- 
jecture is offered because the story had 
a propaganda bureau appearance stamped 
all over it. Whether this be so or not 
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we suggest that the Associated Press 
should insist upon one of two courses 
with all its constituent members. It 
should insist either that they shall regu- 
larly denote what cable news they have 
received from the Associated’ Press, or 
that they shall denote the origin of all 
the other cable news they print. No 
newspaper man would ever imagine that 
the fustian to which we have directed at- 
tention originated with the Associated 
Press. Yet it was printed alongside As- 
sociated Press despatches ; and there are 
newspaper readers not versed in news- 
paper office economy or in the economy 
of the Associated Press, and not familiar 
with the unquestioned high standing of 
that old and reliable and absolutely non- 
partisan organization, who might fall in- 
to the error of supposing that it was an 
Associated Press despatch, and had the 
authority of the Associated Press behind 
it as a buttress for the statements which 
it contained. 
as 


= .- A very interesting passage 
ay ag in Mr. Bryan’s pac on 

a's the railroad question, re- 
peated in various Southern States, and 
which he has reproduced in his own 
newspaper, has to do with the political 
activity of civil service officials. He says 
he has taken part as candidate in two 
campaigns, in the first of which a 
Democratic President was helping the 
Republican candidate, and in the second 
of which a Republican President was at 
the head of all the departments of Gov- 
ernment. But he says: 

“In both campaigns the civil service em- 
ployees gave me less trouble than the railroad 
employees, who were coerced by their employ- 
ers into the support of the Republican ticket, 
and I say without hesitation that I would 
rather risk the influence which a President 
can bring to bear upon civil service employees 
than te risk the influence which railroad own- 
ers can bring to bear upon railroad employees.” 
We could hardly have a better testimony 
of the value of our civil service law, the 
leading champion of which has been 
President Roosevelt. Its spirit is not al- 
ways maintained, but it has vastly im- 
proved, if not wholly revolutionized, our 
politics. Now the next thing to achieve 
is the elimination of money from elec- 
tions, 
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The Methodists, if we may 
pina judge from the action of 


the conference which de- 
cided not to try Prof. Hinckley G. Mit- 
chell for heresy, propose to allow anv 
one of its ministers to believe that the 
300ks of Moses are not wholly historical. 


It will be remembered that the Board of 


ishops refused to approve his reappoint- 
ment as teacher of the Old Testament in 
the Theological School of Boston Uni- 
versity. It is the New Testament, and 
the account of the Virgin birth of our 
Lord which is more troubling the Episco- 
palians in the case of Dr. Crapsey; but 
the Catholics are threatened in this coun- 
try, as in France, with ecclesiastical cen- 
sure for Pentateuchal heresy. Father 
Gigot, of Dunwoodie Seminary, is being 
sharply criticised for views published 
in his books on biblical criticism. He 
does not seem to accept quite gratefully 
the directions given to the Church by the 
Biblical Commission appointed by the 
Pope to tell Catholics what they must be- 
lieve as to the Bible and its authors. The 
Catholic Ecclesiastical Quarterly tells him 
he will have to revise his chapter on the 
Pentateuch, and a leading Catholic 
weekly improves on this instruction by 
advising him, while he is about it, to 
throw all the other chapters into the fire. 
l‘ather Gigot declares in an article that 
the pronouncements of the Biblical Com- 
mission are not at all infallible, but is 
told that they are infallible enough to 
shut out his teachings in the Church and 
these of the Abbé Loisy. There is 
trouble ahead; for Father Gigot’s critics 
are sure to appeal to Rome, where Car- 


dinals have more power than Methodist 


bishops have here. 
& 


It is not strange that, 
with much that was 
true, the negro who 
wrote the article for us on the Atlanta 
massacre should have in his excitement 
accepted some statements: which do not 
seem to be substantiated. All our daily 
papers told of two negro barbers 
dragged out of their shop to be killed. 
Our correspondent said that it was be- 
lieved that white barbers led the mob. 
We are now informed by one who ought 
to know that only a single pane of glass 


Hasty Reports 
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was broken in that shop, and that Mr. 
Alonzo Herndon, the proprietor, says 
that there was no violence and no other 
damage. More surprising was the state- 
ment that “ten of the leading white-pul- 
pits of Atlanta are vacant because the 
pastors of moral courage have either 
been driven away or will not come to 
stifle their conscience in such service.” 
Our later correspondent says this is cer- 
tainly not the fact, nor is anything like 
it true. It would seem that it is some- 
times as difficult for the negroes to see 
white objects without obliquity, as it is 
for the white people to see the truth 
about those: of another color. 


& 
A German publicist tells 
oe eee an ek. ie coming half- 
in India 


century has great revolu- 
tions in store in both Asia and Africa; 
and among other things he prophesies a 
unification of the Moslem races in North 
Africa, which will drive out both the 
French and the British rulers. We hear 
not a little of late of Moslem solidarity, 
of the waking up of the Mohammedan 
world, and of the messengers of the faith 
who traverse all North Africa and travel 
even thru India to the eastern islands to 
proclaim the Moslem renascence. Of 
the 200,000,000 people of India, 50,000,- 
ooo are Mohammedans; and while they 
have been reasonably submissive to Brit- 
ish control—for it is fate, and the pun- 
ishment of their sins—they do not for- 
get that they once were rulers of India; 
that they overthrew the pagan kingdoms, 
and they feel a contempt and hatred to- 
ward the Hindus which they do not feel 
toward the British. But of late the 
Hindus have been rising in intelligence 
and are coming more into official power, 
and are uneasily asking for more civil 
rights. This is putting them in advance 
of the Mohammedans, who, however 
they may seek education, know that 
they are in a hopeless minority, and that 
as self-government approaches they will 
be always outvoted. This they cannot en- 
dure, and they have asked Lord Minto 
to have the people represented, not by 
counting heads, but by their separate re- 
ligions. That will be difficult to do, and 
there may be danger ahead, for Moham- 
medans, tho of the same race—for most 
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of them were converted by the sword— 
will not consent to be ruled by pagans. 
But there is one hope which the states- 
men do not seem to consider. Christian- 
ity is spreading very rapidly in India. 
The number of converts is almost dou- 
bling every ten years, particularly among 
the Hindus. At the present rate in fifty 
years Christianity is likely to be the pre- 
dominant religion and paganism will 
have lost its power. Then Moslems, 
many of whom will have become Chris- 
tians, will no longer be faced by idol- 
ators, but by monotheists like them- 
selves; and Christianity will be the uni- 
versal solvent. 
& 


The Liberal Movement odlpeemetcey “ 
adh tose think that they 
can trust the spirit of progress in their 
young King and his Queen, whose new 
faith has not perhaps struck in very deep. 
The questions are two, and are both re- 
ligious, as is likely to be the case in a 
country in which the nation tries to run 
the religion. In our own country re- 
ligious questions are kept out of politics. 
One of the questions in conflict between 
the Spanish Liberal Government and the 
Church is that of recognizing civil mar- 
riage as valid. The Spanish bishops have 
united in a declaration that such marriage 
is no better than concubinage; and the 
Government does not seem inclined ‘to 
press its point, because it fears an adverse 
decision by the Supreme Court, which a 
year ago declared religious marriage the 
only legal form for those of the Catholic 
faith. This was, it is true, before the 
late royal order approving civil marriage, 
but the Supreme Court may regard it as 
an unconstitutional act. The other ques- 
tion has to do with the religious congre- 
gations, so many of which have come over 
from France, and which the Govern- 
ment, if it could, would be glad to sup- 
press. It is now in conflict with the Pope 
and the bishops over the question of su- 
preme authority, whether it is that of the 
nation or that of the Church. For ex- 
ample, the present Liberal Cabinet insists 
that civil law can release a member of the 
congregations of his vows, while the 
bishops declare that this can be done 
only by the Church. We should say that 
each has the power in its own sphere. 


Something over a year ago Governor 
Vardaman vetoed the appropriation for 
the colored State Normal School at 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, an institu- 
tion which had been running for thirty- 
seven years. He thought the negroes 
did not need such education as it would 
give ; but the negroes thought differently, 
and Bishop Cottrell immediately started 
to establish in its place the Mississippi 
Theological and Industrial College. In 
a year he has raised $35,000, wholly 
given by the negroes of Mississippi, and 
$25,000 of it has gone into a very hand-- 
some building for which no white people 
in the State or out of it have been asked 
for a cent. It is one of the most en- 
couraging and beautiful illustrations of 
a right spirit that we have seen. Bishop 
Cottrell is determined in the develop- 
ment of this enterprise to rebuke Gov- 
ernor Vardaman by refuting all that he 
is saying against the negro people of 
Mississippi; and we doubt not that now 
he has proved his ability and the courage 
of his people Bishop Cottrell will receive 
help from other sources. 


& 


The South Carolina negroes have de- 
vised a new way of rendering lynching 
unpopular. They have simply blacklisted 
men whom they regard as responsible for 
a lynching. There is one case in Saint 
George where a planter who has hun- 
dreds of bales of cotton lying in the field 
cannot get hands to gather it, and has 
lost several thousand dollars. But he 
may get the better of them, for he has 
had a dozen of the prominent leaders ar- 
rested for conspiracy against him, and he 
thinks he has the magistrates on his side. 


& 


Theoretical or academic anarchism 
may be free from the law; but when, as 
in a case in this city last week, a com- 
pany of people meet to defend the 
murder of President McKinley by Czol- 
gosz, to declare that he was properly 
killed, and that more men like Czolgosz 
ought to be ready to strike for the people, 
it is only proper that those who thus in- 
cite to murder be put where they will not 
do what they threaten. These men who 
denounce the violence of the law are 
themselves the promoters of violence, 
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It would have seemed absurd just a 
few years ago to imagine that General 
Picquart, the defender of Captain Drey- 
fus, could enter the Cabinet as Minister 
of War. No man in the French Army is 
better fitted for the position, which our 
politics scarcely allows to be given to a 
trained man. As Minister he will be in 
authority over those who persecuted him 
for his defense of Dreyfus; but his sense 
of justice, which made him take an un- 
popular side to his injury, will save him 
from taking pleasure in revenge. 

s&s 

Most rosy are the propositions which 
the Russian Cabinet is now putting for- 
ward for the benefit of the people. If 
words could become deeds, there would 
be a vast amelioration of the conditions 
in a very few years. There is to be a 
complete system of free education, at an 
expense that there is no present chance 
of being provided; and the peasants are 
to be allowed to leave their villages and 
change their homes without restraint. 
These are fine promises, but it will be 
hard to create confidence in them. 

& 

The necessity of a rule of war to be 
adopted at the next Hague Conference, 
forbidding the use of floating mines, is 
shown by the accident last week, 
when a Russian steamer leaving Vladi- 
vostok struck a floating mine and sank 
in two minutes, with the loss of two hun- 
dred passengers. Such mines are ter- 
ribly dangerous to other than belligerent 
vessels; and, as this case shows, may 
make a voyage perilous long after the 
war is concluded. 


A leading Army and Navy journal 
boasts that no such accident as sunk the 
French submarine “Lutin” with all on 
board during a trial, could happen to an 
American submarine, because our Navy 
does things better. We hope so, as tu 
submarines, but the extraordinary suc- 
cession of accidents to our vessels, run- 
ning aground, bumping into each other, 
and exploding at practice of the guns, 
does not inspire overmuch confidence. 

& 


A man who makes a good part of his 
reputation by shocking people may be 
excused some freaky ways, but George 
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Bernard Shaw has quite a contract on his 
hands if he has sold himself to over- 
throw the Ten Commandments. He is 
reported in a lecture as declaring that he 
finds them dangerous and undesirable. 
So he took them up one by one and con- 
demned them; which is tantamount to 
condemning himself. 


Senator Morgan and Senator Pettus 
boast that their candidacy for re-election 
to the Senaie cost them but sixty or sev- 
enty dollars each. It was not wholly the 
primary system that reduced the price, 
for Hoke Smith and Clark Howell must 
have spent their thousands in seeking the 
Governorship of Georgia. A sign of im- 
provement appears in the agreement of 
local political committees not to buy any 
votes. ’ 

& 

Is Mrs. Eddy suffering from cancer? 
Of course not—has she not said in THE 
INDEPENDENT that she is enjoying her 
usual health and goes out riding every 
day? A chorus of her friends and her 
literary bureau say the same. But, what 
is of even more importance, there is no 
such disease as cancer, and no disease at 
all, if you only think so. 


& 


It is a standing joke in most colleges 
that it is not fair to admit Japanese stu- 
dents at the same tuition rates, because 
they carry away twice as much learning 
as the American students. We can think 
of no more valid excuse for the action of 
the San Francisco school authorities in 
excluding Japanese from the public 
schools. 

& 


Religious liberty makes steady progress 
the world over. A law has been past in 
Bolivia which amends the constitution of 
that country so as to permit the public 
exercise of any religious worship. This 
information has very lately been received 
at Washington from the American Minis- 


ter to Bolivia. 
& 


Mr. Murphy, the leader of Tammany, 
is right for once when he threatens to sue 
for libel any one who pictures him before 
the public clad in prison stripes. Many 
of the political cartoons are libelous as 
well as indecent. 














Insurance 


The Insurance Elections 


WitH the return to this country of 
Samuel Untermyer from European ex- 
plorations, the insurance campaign takes 
on new life. The International Policy- 
Holders’ Committee has now arrayed it- 
self among the prophets and the sons of 
prophets. Notwithstanding the fact of 
the insurance election being some two 
months in the future, the prediction of 
victory for the policy-holders’ committees 
in both the Mutual and the New York 
companies is confidently made by G. R. 
Scrugham, the manager of the Interna- 
tional Policy-Holders’ Committee. Fig- 
ures derived from the Department of In- 
surance are said by Mr. Scrugham to 
show clearly that unless there is a decided 
change in the manifested preference 
shown by the ballots already cast, the 
present administration of both the Mu- 
tual and the New York Life will, to use 
the language of the conventional legal 
document, cease and determine early next 
year. The result, to which reference has 
here been made, if it can be called a re- 
sult, is a great surprise. It was expected 
by the International Policy-Holders’ Com- 
mittee that great opposition to the admin- 
istration would be developed, but the ex- 
tent of the movement in this direction 
overwhelmed even those closely in touch 
with this sentiment. -The danger that 
still lingers lies in the possibility that the 
policy-holders, lulled by a sense of secur- 
ity and strength, may grow lukewarm 
and thus permit the administrations, by 
what the committee calls the lavish but 
unauthorized and illegal expenditure of 
the policy-holders’ money and by other 
devices, to perpetuate themselves. 


* 


Payment of San Francisco Earth- 
quake Losses . 


INTEREST in the settlement of losses 
arising because of the San Francisco 
earthquake has been exceedingly wide- 
spread. The subject still attracts atten- 
tion. An investigation into the insurance 
situation in San Francisco, undertaken by 


the Chamber of Commerce there, has not 
yet been completed. Enough has been 
learned thus far, however, to render pos- 
sible a classification of the fire insurance 
companies with respect to payment and 
non-payment of losses because of fires 
due wholly or in part to the earthquake. 
Only forty-one companies out of all those 
represented in California have paid their 
earthquake losses with anything like 
reasonable promptness. Among the 
better known companies who have sat- 
factorily settled losses without attempt- 
ing to plead the earthquake clause as an 
excuse for evasion or discount are the 
following, viz: 

Aetna of Hartford, Continental of New 
York, Liverpool and London and Globe, Cali- 
fornia of San Francisco, Hartford of Hartford 
(which includes the New York Underwriters), 
Home of New York, Connecticut of 
Hartford, Scottish Union and National of 
Edinburgh and London, Springfield Fire and 
Marine of Massachusetts, German-American 
of New York, German-Alliance of New York, 
Pheenix of Hartford, New Hampshire of 
Manchester, N. H., American Central of St. 
Louis, Providence-Washington of Providence, 
R. I, Niagara of New York, London Assur- 
ance of London, Insurance Company of 
North America, Sun of London, North British 
and Mercantile of London, Phoenix of Lon- 
don, Pennsylvania of Philadelphia. 


of 


The State assesso:s have notified the 
Surrogate of New York of their de- 
cision that life insurance policies issued 
by insurance companies in this State to 
non-residents in New York are not tax- 
able under the inheritance tax law. 


....Dividends announced: 


N. Y. Central & H. R. R. Co. (R.,, W. & O.), 
1% per cent. on capital stock, payable after 
November 15th. 

Atch., Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. (common), 
$2.50 per share, payable December Ist. 

Amer. Exch. Nat’l Bank (semi-annual), 5 
per cent. on capital stock, payable October 23d. 

Nassau Bank (semi-annual), 4 per cent., 
payable October 3Ist. 

Fourteenth St. Bank (quarterly), 1% per 
cent., payable November Ist. 

American Chicle Co. (monthly), common, 
I per cent., extra I per cent., payable Novem- 
ber 2oth. 

United Copper Co. (semi-annual), preferred, 
3 per cent., payable November 15th. 
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Additional Circulation 


THREE days after the Bank of Eng- 
land raised its discount rate to 6 per 
cent., Secretary Shaw gave notice that 
on and after October 23d deposits to fa- 
cilitate the importation of gold would be 
discontinued, explaining that imports had 
exceeded his expectations, that he 
thought this country for the present had 
its fair share of gold, and that he had no 
desire to disturb conditions abroad by 
promoting the importation of an addi- 
tional quantity. At the same time he 
gave notice of an experiment designed 
to impart a little elasticity to the volume 
of bank-note currency. He would at 
once stimulate national bank circulation 
to the extent of $18,000,000 by accept- 


ing “approved securities other than‘ 


Government bonds” in lieu of bond de- 
posits already made, upon condition that 
the bonds thus released should be used 
immediately (without withdrawal) as a 
basis for additional circulation. The 
banks when taking out this new circula- 
tion must make application for its re- 
tirement, and must agree to retire it be- 
tween March 15th and August toth, 
1907, the order and the per cent. of re- 
tirement from month to month to be de- 
termined by the Treasury, Department. 
At the end of last week, $13,000,000 of 
the new circulation had been taken, and 
it was known that the remaining $5,000,- 
000 would soon be allotted. 

There will be less than five months 
between March 15th and August roth. 
The $18,000,000 cannot lawfully be re- 
tired in those five months, because with- 
drawals are limited by law to $3,000,000 
in any month. This restriction ought to 
be repealed; perhaps the Secretary ex- 
pects to see it repealed. before March 
1oth. Owing to the difficulties attend- 
ing retirement, the new issue cannot be 
a very convincing object lesson as to the 
value and need of such elasticity as can 
be imparted by emergency issues. Issue 
and retirement of additional circulation 
should be caused by natural forces in the 
business and financial world. Issue 
might reasonably be guarded, and retire- 
ment hastened (when the additional cur- 
rency is not needed) by such a grad- 
uated tax as has been proposed by the 
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Currency Committee of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It may be recalled that the Secre- 
tary four years ago caused an is- 
sue of $18,500,000 in additional circula- 
tion upon similar conditions concerning 
security, conditions as to which many 
held that there was no clear warrant in 
the statutes. It was said then by some 
critics that he had come to the rescue of 
stock gamblers, and the same thing is 
said now. The Treasury cannot draw a 
line between speculation and ordinary 
business. It commonly happens, when 
such help as the Treasury is accustomed 
to extend ‘s given to general business 
interests—when, for example, currency 
is needed for moving the crops—that 
speculators are also aided and gain some 
advantages. It does not follow that the 
Treasury’s action is designed for their 
benefit. But the banks should be em- 
powered, under proper restrictions, to 
meet the fluctuating demand for cur- 
rency; the task is one that should not 
be committed to the Secretary’s discre- 
tion. : 

& 

....The trustees of the Middlesex 
Banking Company, of Middletown, 
Conn., have declared a dividend of 2 per 
cent., and have given the stockholders to 
understand that the company has now 
resumed its place among regular divi- 
dend-paying concerns. During its ca- 
reer, the Middlesex has issued bonds for 
more than $30,000,000. Bonds repre- 
senting more than $25,000,000 it has 
paid when due, or earlier, and the re- 
maining $5,000,000 are in the hands of 
investors who receive their interest twice 
a year. The company’s net earnings 
show a gratifying increase. 


& 


While Stuyvesant Fish declines to 
comment upon published reports to the 


- effect that he has sold his Illinois Central 


holdings to E. H. Harriman and con- 
sented to retire from the presidency, men 
closely associated with him say that there 
is no truth whatever in the story, and 
that the directors may reasonably be ex- 
pected to confirm the recent approval of 
Mr. Fish’s excellent management by a 
majority of the stock. 
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Raymond & Whitcomb’s 


TOURS and TICKETS 
CALIFORNIA §:5is2! 


Sleeping, 
Dining, Library and Observation Cars leave the 
East frequently and run through to the Pacific 
Coast without the usual change of cars. Either 
one-way, round-trip, or tickets including all ex- 
penses sold with these trains. Stop-overs, services 
of agents, forwarding of mail, etc. 


Finely equipped trains 
MEXICO with Dining Cars afford 
every facility in seeing 
places of historic and pic- 
turesque interest in Mexico that could not other- 
wise be visited comfortably. Interpreters provided. 
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EUROPE-ORIENT ide 
essen- 
Fall and Winter Tours: book free by mail. De- tials to 
partures Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb. All Mediterranean 
Countries—including The Nile, Greece, Constanti- modern 
nople; Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, Paris and Lon- : 
don. Parties limited. Everything the best. silver- 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets everywhere. / late— 
Send for book, mentioning information desired. // plate 


Yy quality and 
i} beauty—have 
reached the 
highest devel- 
opment in 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
NEW YORK: 25 UNION SQUARE 






BOSTON: 306 W: a St. 
CHICAGO: 135 East Jackson Blvd. 
PHILADELF St. 
PITTSBDRG: Park Bidg., Fifth Ave. 











Legal Investment in whole 


United States 


‘* Silver Plate 
that Wears.” 


The quality 
dates back to the 
honest standards 
of its early origin 
— 1847 —and the 
beauty of design is 
the evolution which 
long experience 
alone can work out. 


COUPON 
0 CERTIFICATES 
of DEPOSIT 








Terms: 6 mos. to 3 years 


SECURED BY 


Capital, Surplus and Profits of - 





$6,000,000 "1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
° Deposits - - - - $11,000,000 spoons, forks, 
etc., are sold 
by saci 
. dealers. 
4 per cent. interest. Coupons payable Apr. 
ist and Oct. Ist by ma 1 or through any bank. Peter eyh 
+| Absolutely private. Best collateral. Payable ““Y-70" 


on 60 days’ notice. Paid on death of non-resi- 

dent owner without local admini tration. 

PR 10 for Free Booklet No. 6 ‘‘Banking by 
ail.” 


PITTSBURG TRUST CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


showing 
the latest 
designs. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver 
Co., Successor ) 


Meriden, Conn. 
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GORHAM SILVERWARE 
For Wedding Gifts and Family Use 


Can be obtained from the leading Jewelers throughout the 
country at exactly the same prices as charged at the 
Company’s New York establishment 





The Company’s undeviating rule of supplying their productions 
only to jewelers of established reputation 
assures that exclusive individuality which for so many years 
has characterized Gorham silverware 


Prices of Gorham Silverware 


Almond Dishes $1.50 to $3.00 and Salts (Pair) $2.00 to $10.00 and 
Bon Bon Dishes 2.25 to 15.00 Upward Peppers (Pair) 2.00 to 15.00 upward 
Candlesticks 5.00 to 25.00 « Loving Cups 3.50 to 85.00 “ 
Vases 4.50 to 30.00 « Mustard Pots 4.50 to 10.00 « 
Sugar Baskets 5.50 to 15.00 « Pepper Mills 5.00 to 10.00 “ 
Compotiers 9.50 to 30.00 « Tea Caddies 6.50 to 16.00 “ 
P Sugar and Creams 10.00 to 30.00 “ 
Muffineers 10.00 to 15.00 « 8 
etinn aad 11.00 to 30.00 « Bowls and Dishes 13.00 to 75.00 “ 
arate re : oe Butter Plates (Doz.) 15.00 to 35.00 “ 
Sandwich Plates 19.00 to 35.00 “ Pitchers 21.00 to 65.00 « 
Bread Trays 22.00 to 50.00 “ = Vegetable Dishes 22.00 to 45.00 “ 
Tea, Sugar and : Coffee Sets $2.00 to 75.00 « 
Creams 22.00 to 50.00 * Meat Dishes 40.00 to 75.00 “ 
Entrée Dishes 86.00 to 75.00 * Ice Cream Plates 
Bread and Butter (Dozen) 60.00 to 214.00 « 
Plates (Dozen) 60.00 to 120.00 “ Dessert Plates 
Asparagus Dishes 65.00 to 75.00 ‘“ (Dozen) 120.00 to 340.00 « 
Punch Bowls 95.00 to 200.00 " Service Plates 
Tea Services 100.00 to 500.00 “ (Dozen) 375.00 to 450.00 “ 
For over three-quarters of a century 





Gorham Silver has been distinguished for originality of design, 
superiority of workmanship and integrity of material 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
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STERLING SILVER 
Spoons and Forks 





The Gorham Company are the largest makers in the world of 
Sterling Silver Spoons and Forks 


Every improvement in methods of manufacture is immediately 
adopted and many valuable processes are exclusively controlled 
These advantages enable the Company to 
offer their productions at prices more favorable to the purchaser 
than is possible with makers operating on a smaller scale 


Prices by the Dozen 


Tea Spoons $9.00 to $12.00 and Breakfast or Dessert Knives 


upward — (Steel Blades) $18.00 to $22.00 and 
Dessert Spoons 15.00 to 25.00 * upward 
(Plated Blades) 19.00 to 23.00 “ 


Table Spoon: 22.00 to 38.00 « 
ha ee 7 Medium or Dinner Knives 


Breakfast or (Steel Blades) 20.00 to 26.00 “ 


Dessert Forks 15.00 to 25.00 “ (Plated Blades) 21.00 to 28.00 « 
Table or Carving Sets 
Dinner Forks 21.00 to 34.00 “ (5 pieces) 20.00 to 25.00 & 


Individual and Serving Pieces to match in the various 
copyrighted designs at correspondingly low prices 


Every article of silverware made by the Gorham Company is 
easily and positively identified by the well-known 
Gorham Trade Mark 


60RHAM 


STERLING 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Gilman-Harris Debate 


[Harpers Weekly for October 27th, has a long edi- 
rial, “The Passing of the Home,” published in Tu: 
INDEPENDENT of October 4th, from which we quote the 
following paragraphs.—Ebpiror.] 

THE INDEPENDENT has just published a 
very interesting controversy between Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman and a Mrs, Har- 
ris, introduced by the editor as “a South- 
erner,’ upon the question of the worship of 
the family idea. To say in these days that 
a writer is a Southerner is paramount to 
saying that he or she is conservative, anc 
believes in traditions and aristocracies and 
many other beautiful things now being 
ruthlessly swept from the face of the earth. 
Mrs. Gilman is well known for her extraor- 
dinarily advanced notions as to the conduct 
of life. However much, in this discussion, 
one’s sympathies may be on the side of Mrs. 
Harris, however blighting and dreary the 
picture of a world devoid of homes may 
seem, the general, inevitable trend of events 
would seem to go with Mrs. Gilman. The 
passing of the home began when from false 
economy, or necessity, or whatever cause, 
people ceased to have a little land around 
their houses, a little ground where they 
could have the ineffable joy of sticking 
something into the ground and seeing it 
grow. ‘The passing of the home continued 
when married people began to live in second- 
rate hotels and boarding houses, and to cre- 
ate a leisure class of the wives of poor men. 
The passing of the home went on as people 
built smaller and smaller and less solid 
houses, with fewer sitting rooms, doing 
away with the day nursery, the library, the 
business man’s den, the sewing-room, the 
big, roomy linen closets, where the house- 
wife could sit down and count her embroid- 
ered napkins and shake out the lavender 
bags in her hemstitched linen sheets. The 
passing of the home was announced when 
people began to build in blocks, leaving half 
the rooms in the house damp and dark, and 
when apartment houses went up all over our 
cities and towns. It meant that people were 
going to have sleeping dormitories, and pos- 
sibly a place to eat together, but it meant 
that the home, the old-fashioned family life, 
the privacy, the dignity, the close and sacred 
relations, were loosening, and that people 
were more and more living in the world and 
less in the family. This would seem to be 


incontrovertibly true, and Mrs. Gilman is 
glad of it. She speaks with unutterable pity 
of “the domestic woman: the poor, care- 


hardened, home-dwarfed creatures whose 
eyes, long used to a small dark space, can 
see nothing outside.” She thinks the mil- 
lennium would be here if, instead of those 
industrious, old-fashioned mothers _ who 
looked well to the ways of their household 
and trained their children in reverence and 
truth and pure hearts, we had now “fifteen 
or twenty million mothers awake and alive 
to their common responsibility, their com- 
mon duty, their common power. Look at 
the house-cleaning there would be!” And 
she goes on to paint a millennium in which 
mothers, instead of casing for their babes 
themselves, should place them in some sort 
of public asylum while they go forth to 
mother the race! Mrs. Gilman is- a con- 
vincing pleader and facts are moving her 
way, but it is another question whether her 
way is right and best. 

It would seem that she, with all her elo- 
quence, overlooks two or three things. One 
is that safe rule of Kant’s, “Act according to 
a maxim which might become a universal 
law.” If all women got rid of their hus- 
bands as soon as they gave a day’s dissatis- 
faction, and handed over babies to public 
asylums while they mothered the race (ex 
actly how this is done is difficult to picture), 
we should be apt to have a rather chaotic 
time of it. These twenty thousand race 
mothers would be pretty sure to have dif- 
ferent ideas of training, of primal and 
secondary duties, and of where to begin 
cleaning the house, at the top or the bottom. 
There are modes of life safe, if somewhat 
unpleasant, to women of a bold, fearless 
disposition, keen for the struggle in the open 
market-place, which would be blasting and 
fatal to women of more retiring constitu- 
tion. There are people to whom close and 
sheltered affections founded on duty and 
custom are obnoxious, and there are others 
to whom such relations are the only soil for 
living and blossoming; and what we want 
is not a rule suited to Mrs. Gilman, or a rule 
suited to Mrs. Harris, who, with true femi- 
nine fire, suggests that Mrs. Gilman is a 
reptile (not a good outlook for twenty mil- 
lion race mothers ordering the world!), but 
a maxim that might become a universal 
law. 

Another point that Mrs. Gilman would 
seem to overlook is that a human -being is 
very fragmentary. He is not such a great, 
big whole. He is a member of a body. He 
is a spoke in a wheel, or a rivet in a ma- 
chine ; he is in the world to do his little duty, 
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whatever it turns out to be, as well as he 
can, and to bear with fortitude the imper- 
fection of his performiance, the seeming 
slightness and mutability of his part in the 
great human play. If he can love and serve 
twenty thousand people, as great prophets 
have done, let him do it to the utmost of his 


power, but if his obligation seem to be to. 


care for one woman and work for one child, 
it is just as important that these duties 
should be fulfilled minutely, tenderly, rever- 
ently. It is not quantity but quality that 
tells. And as beautiful deeds and beauti- 
ful relations and joy and peace radiate in 
all directions from a consecrated and noble 
character, so beauty and nobility and joy 
and peace radiate from a consecrated home. 

It is true that all men must learn that hu- 
manity is one, that we are our brother’s 
keeper, and that happiness and perfection 
mean the happiness and perfection of all, 
not of a person or a family or a class. It is 
true that the final manhood must be “‘equal, 
unclassed, tribeless and nationless,” but not 
because he repudiates the duties and affec- 
tions near at hand, but because there is no 
limitation set to his sympathy and brother- 
hood, and because he recognizes as much 
sacredness in a cup of cold water given to 
a little one as in bread given to millions. 


HARD TO SEE. 


Even When the Facts About Coffee Are 
Plain. 


It is curious how people will refuse to believe 
what one can clearly see. 

Tell the average man or woman that the slow 
but cumulative poisonous effect of caffeine—the 
alkaloid in tea and coffee—tends to weaken the 
heart, upset the nervous system and cause in- 
digestion, and they may laugh at you if they 
don’t know the facts. : 

Prove it by science or by practical demonstra- 
tion in the recovery of coffee drinkers from the 
above conditions, and a large per cent. of the 
human family will shrug their shoulders, take 
some drugs and—keep on drinking coffee or tea. 

“Coffee never agreed with me nor with several 
members of our household,” writes a lady. “It 
enervates, depresses and creates a feeling of lan- 
guor and heaviness. It was only by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum that we discovered the 
cause and cure of these ills. 

“The only reason, I am sure, why Postum is 
not used altogether to the exclusion of ordinary 
coffee is, many persons do not know and do not 
seem willing to learn the facts and how to pre- 
pare this nutritious beverage. There’s only one 
way—according to directions—boil it fully 15 
minutes. Then it is delicious.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s 
a reason.” 








The name that stands for ho in con- 
struction and satisfaction reopen a Dag is 


Bay State 


For nearly 70 years a 
continual succession of 
improvements in our 


RANGES & 
FURNACES 


has brought them to 
their present high state 
of ‘ection. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 








[EWISe @onGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 

Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 

Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 

130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 

















PATENT ree nerunsen. 


ity. Guide Book. List of Inventions Wanted, and 100 
Mechanical Movements free to any address. Patents advertised 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 827 F Street, Washington, 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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A WELL KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 


r 


'“l HAD WASHED WITH 


PEARLINE | 


several handsome pieces of em- 
broidery that were embroidered | 
| with Richardson's Wash Silks| | 

| which had been on the road with 

teachers, DISPLAYED in shop | 

windows, HANDLED by hund- | 





reds of people,and the result was in | 
every respetSATISFACTORY,. | 
I shall instruct all my teachers | 


to ue PEARLINE in cleansing | 


their samples of embroidery.” | 


ate 


earl ! 


Rr 











on a photograph is a ¢ t 
of excellence and of permanence 


Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 

















READING NOTICE 


THE NEW HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER 
The Hotel Knickerbocker is the newest of’ the Astor 
enterprises in the way of a modern hostelry. It is a 
fifteen story structure on the southeast corner of Forty- 
second street and Broadway. Luxury is the keynote 





sounded in all the hotel’s furnishings. Tapestries and a “Tok ” 
beamed ceiling, modeled after that in the Chateau de / now the future, read the past. 
Fontainebleau, are striking features of the main dining The past record of Emerson pianos is 


room, in which it will be an added pleasure to eat because «i 
of these. The hotel has a gold service which can be used their highest recommendation and strong 


for forty-eight guests. Sévres glassware to be used est guarantee. In the fifty-five years since 
with the gold service is also a part of the hotel’s equip- the first Emerson was made, these pianos : 
ment. The new hotel has 573 rooms and 4oo baths. have won the unqualified endorsement of 


One thousand guests can be accommodated in the hotel. 
more than 85,000 purchasers 


Two thousand covers can be laid in the dining room. 
The Hotel Knickerbocker offers a striking contrast to the : i 
primitive hotel encountered by those who travel in so oo pestenn Cie onal ane hove toe 

musical quality, and a musical endurance ’ 


many of our smaller cities and towns. The prices at the 
Knickerbocker are by no means as large as one would unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 

















suppose. 
= — oo If you are in real earnest to obtain a 
THE INDEPENDENT traly high-claco ioetrument atan ex” 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. oo" ented ie ppt Ty 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. Upright styles and New Short Grand. 
A Weekly Magazine. 8 “i eo Bow York Post Office 
as Second- 88 r. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE Emerson Piano Company 
One Year, $23.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON : 


Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.66 
a year extra. 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL. ETC, 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New Yerk City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 





Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium 


The Finest P Place t A ithe ofall an Winter. 
Elegant new Building with every convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal and —_ ag ven. Sea water 
largely used. . YOUNG, Gen’l Mgr. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
| eaeeet SANITARIUM 








Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hos nee visit before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNE M. D., Easton, Pa. 


AVON PARK 


De Soto Co. 


FLORIDA 


Has for years been known to a few people as a 
land of Sunshine and Eternal Spring. No other 
spot in the United States more healthful, no other 
so restful. No finer climate anywhere. Gradu- 
ates out of health from overstudy quickly recuper- 
ate without drugs or medicines. 


Write for Particulars 


Dr. J. H. McCARTNEY 
939 Lake Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 











A. W. FABER 


was awarded the 


Grand Prize 


_ at the International Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904 


Lead and Colored Pencils 
Pen Holders, Rulers 
Calculating Rules, Inks 
Water Colors 
Rubber Bands and Erasive 
Rubber 


Mfg. Est. 1761 


24 Grand Prizes at International Fairs 


See that A. W. Faber is on all 
pencils, erasers, etc., before buying. 


44 East 234 Street, - - - NEW YORK 































BS 
RELDsBARION 


HE ve Jewelers 


Dimon teen ing Silver,Cut 
Glass, er Goods, Art Stationery 


The Bride’s Jewels. 


Our jewelry is notable for 
creations of elegance and 
distinct exclusiveness. In- 
oumerable suggestions are 
offered in our stock for the 
gift to the October bride. 
We invite insgection and 
comparison, 


Fifth Ave.& 32nd St. 


BIBS 
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THE KIMBALL SOLOIST 


Enables the performer to execute certain parts like 
. the flute, oboe, clarinet, etc., and to furnish simul- 
~ taneously an orchestral accompaniment. 
The extreme simplicity of this idea adds ma- 
terially to the strength of its position 
Its operation is direct and perfect and it is 
always ready for action, easily governed and with 
the simplest directions gives the correct interpre- 
tation 
Residence pipe-organs of large and small capacity are built with this Soloist, or solo-device, 
but they can also be played in the.regular way, making instruments for professionals or those 


without training. 
OALL OR WRITE FOR PARTIOULARS 


Chicago: Ww. WW ., KIM BA FS Co. New York Office: 


239-253 Wabash Ave. 160 Fifth Ave. 
Cor. Jackson Bivd. (ESTABLISHED 1857) 














EsTEY Orcan Company 


Manutact rers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - - . No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: - - - No. 97 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - - - No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - . - No. 1116 Olive Street 








FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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1906 
WING 


PIANO 


Contains a dozen improvements u the beautiful toned instruments hitherto made. 
Since 1868, when our firm was established, the WING PIANO has been admired for the 
sweet, pure tone produced even when played v rously. THE 1906 WING has so tar sur- 
assed even the fine 1905 WING that it would not be recognized by an expert musician as 
eing from the same factory. We are oe to risk more dollars to prove this to you than 
it would cost you to come to our factory and listen for yourself, even if you live in Cali- 
fornia. Can we better show our faith and confidence? 


Anywhere on Trial-Free 


We pay the freight and other charges in adveace—vor funds—no money of our customers in advance. We 
place it in the smallest town in the United States just as freely as we would in New York City. There is abso- 
lutely no risk, expense or annoyayce. - You can try it at your home for 20 days, get the opinion of your real and 
disinterested friends, can compare it with others. Then if you do not wish to keep it we will take it back, en- 
tirely,at our expense. In this way you will not be ‘‘talked into buying,’’ as you may have been some time to your 
lasting regret. Moreover, your friends and neighbors will not know on what terms or at what price you purchased. 
Agents disclose your business to make other sales. (You know how fast agents talk.) This, however, is of small 
importance compared to the beautiful, sweet tone you get in THE 1906 WING PIANO. Even the saving of many 
dollars is of less importance. Any American home wants and DESERVES the best and sweetest. You have it 
only in THE 1906 WING PIANO. 


Sold Direct from the Factory and in no Other Way 


For this reason YOU SAVE FROM $75 TO $200. The WING PIANO you buy at wholesale—at the cost 
of making—with only our wholesale profit added. THERE’S the Saving. Agents would have to be paid, 
if we had them, Salesrooms would have to be rented if we had them. Local advertising would have to be 
done and paid for. All this would increase the cost of the Piano, if we did it. By selling the Piano direct 
to you, we save you from $75 to $200. THE 1906 WING PIANO is in a class of its own and NEEDS no 
agent to talk for it. Its own sweet tone sells it. 


IN 38 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 

have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by thousands of satisfied purchasers in your State, and’ 
every one of the United States, by seven governors of States, musical colleges and schools, prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Our book contains names and addresses, arranged by States. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


enables any ordinary player to imitate perfectly the tones of the MANDOLIN, GUITAR, HARP, ZITHER and 
BANJO. This improvement is patented and can be had only in the Wing Piano. 
WING PIANOS are made in our own large factory—of choice materials throughout by very experienced work- 


men. This explains their great durability. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect is oo with every WING PIANO. We take old Pianos and 


Organs in fair exchange. Easy monthly payments desir ed. 


The We are one of the very few firms that have been in continuous business well 

toward a half century. e have been studying and learning every year of the ‘ull 

1906 tnirty- ight. But the very recent discoveries of our Mr. W 4 
G PIANO such increased 


Wing oa od ww ierth as rising Sev of round musical sound. Even a 
Piano chiid—and before first 


























bration that it charms the adult pianist also. Pianos you see vertised 
are now built to be played upon by foot oer. dren do not become musi- 


cians on such pianos, but are worn out in the attempt. You and yours ex- 

pect to live with your piano for a lifetime. You want its refining influence & SON 
upon your home. If it is heavy touched and dull of speech no one will learn 350-365 
to play it. THE 1906 WING PIANO will be sent free to prove that it has West 13th St, 
more real life than any you have ever heard. oo mr 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY ANY PIANO,a book which gives you the information pos- 
sessed by —— It tells all about the different materials used, the way these parts 
are put together, what causes pianos to get out of repair. It makes the selection of 
a pee — It is absolutely the only k of its k ever published. It con- 
tains many large pages and illustrations. If read carefully, it will make you a 
judge of piano quality. We send it free to anyone wishing to buy * Piano. 
Send to-day while you think of it, a postal just giving your naise and 
address, or send us theattached coupon, and the book of information, also 
deg 


Send to the name 
and address writ- 
ten below, the book of 
Complete Information 
about Pianos, 1lso prices 

and terms of payment on 
Wing Pianos. 


full particulars about the Wing Piano, with prices, terms of payment, a a wr a Oe Oe 
etc., will be sent to you promptly by mail, if you think of buying. 
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The BEST is also 
CHEAPEST in Guns! 


Why ? 











We are gind to 
give informa- 
tion Free for 
the asking. 


There is no Gun on the market to-day made 
under such high standatds of workmanship 
and material as The Parker, and no Gun 
can be obtained in which there is so much 
value to the purchaser. We are hete to serve 
your fnterests, 


Write eer ee, for Cat. and Prices 


PARKER BROS,, ; 1) MERIDEN, CONN. 


OVINGTONS 


There is a feeling of security in 
dealing with an old established house, 
whose reputation for integrity and 
enterprise has been passed down 
from one generation to the next. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


started in the china and glass business 
in this city in 1846 and this year 
marks their sixtieth anniversary, all 
under the same management. 

They were pioneers of the Fifth 
Avenue business district, opening 
their store under the old Cambridge 
Hotel nearly twenty years ago. 

They are now established in 
their new building, 


314 Fifth Avenue. 














Stylish Silks Are Important. 
Silks of Quality Are Demanded, 








We have anticipated these two im- 
portant features of the season's de- 
mand and are now showing un- 
usually complete assortments. 

Many of the styles are exclusive, 

Silks only of dependable quality 
willbe shown. Early selections are 
advisable. 


Dress Goods assortments are com- 
plete. Black and Colors in great 
variety. 


Parties who cannot visit the cit 
are invited to try shopping by mail. 
Samples, prices and information 
furnished on application. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 








THE TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Ave. and State St., DETROIT, MICH. 














The’ Marion Harland\ 


ea li RYWHFR AE 


\ 
COFFEE 
PERFECTION ), 


THE M ARION: HARLAND. 
COFFEE-POTS 


are all full nickel-plated and ebony-trimmed. Handsomely 
and substantially made throughout. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send any size 
you may select, delivered free by express, to any address 
east of the Mississippi (and fifty cents additional! else- 
where) at the following prices: 

4-cup size (1 quart), $1.25 12-cup size (3 quarts), $1.80 
8-cup size (2 quarts,) 1.55 16-cup size (4 quarts), 2.00 

Marion Harland writes: “In my opinion it has no equal.” 
SILVER & CO. 307 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Write for fully descriptive circular. 


FFEC INFU 
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DOES YOUR LAUNDRESS COMPLAIN ABOUT HER INABILITY 
TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY? 


If so, the problem can readily be solved by using a 


Chicago Gombined Dryer and Laundry Stove 


This equipment consists of 

a metallic cabinet equipped 

with sliding racks upon 

which the clothes are hung 

with laundry stove attached. The laun- 
dry stove serves the purpose of BOIL- 
ING CLOTHES, HEATING FLAT- 
IRONS,, HEATING WATER by 
WATERBACK SYSTEM, if desircd, 
AND HEATING THE DRYING 
CABINET, thus DRYING the 
CLOTHES by what would ordinarily 
be WASTE HEAT. 

We make a specialty of manufactur- 
ing CLOTHES DRYERS suitable for 
Residences, Apartment Buildings, Ho- 
tels, Hospitals and similar institutions. 
Our DRYERS are constructed of metal 
throughout and can be heated by our 
STOVE HEATING SYSTEM, GAS, 
STEAM, or HOT WATER. Send for 
a copy of our No. E 10 catalogue, which 
will be mailed free upon request. This catalogue contains 40 pages and describes and illustrates CLOTHES 
DRYERS suitable for all requirements. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 244-346 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


How to save DOLLARS in 
Cooking and Heating 


It has cost many stove users HUNDREDS OF WASTED DOLLARS to find this out. 

Cut out this Coupon and mail to us and we will solve this problem for you. You will get 
all this information FREE. 

To secure this FREE INFORMATION, write us a letter (or use the Coupon in the corner 

if more convenient), stating which book you want, 

and you will hear from us with Free Advice by return 

mail. 
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Indicate book wanted by letter 


A—Cast Ranges E—Base Burners 

B—Steel Ranges F—Heating Stoves 
‘ C—Cook Stoves G— Oak Stoves 

D—Gas Ranges H—Gas Heaters 


WRITE PLAINLY and only on ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER ue Heek 


Address Manager Advice Department _—— 
Also expert Stove 
Tue Micuican Stove Company a FREER ” 


Detroit, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 











My Name 
A STOVE or RANGE to meet the wants of 
all—also a complete line Garland Gas 
Ranges. Town and State 








Sold by Leading Dealers 


Everywhere . stove Dealer's Name 
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(Established-1 879) 
*“*Cures While Vou Sleep. vi ‘ 


Whoopin age » Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earfied unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics 
DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De- 
scriptive Booklet, 


Cresolene Anti- 
septic Throat Tab- 
lets for the irri- 
tated throat, of 
—_— druggist or 

‘om us, 10c. in 
stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., WN. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bidg., 
Montreal, Canada 

















One of the farms .we have loaned money 
on. Harvesting gang in foreground. 


The Safest Security 


on earth is the earth itself—farms and farm prop- 
erty. North DaKota farm lands in 1904 earned 
from cereal crops alone 46 per cent on the entire 
assessed valuation of the State. 

We offer for investment North DaKota Farm 
Mortgages placed on the land that secures this 
remarkable result. Your inquiry for mortgage 
list will receive prompt attention. 


Municipal Bonds Netting 
from 34% to 5% 


Wells 2 Dickey Company 
(Established 1878) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Investment Securities 

















FINANCIAL 





i873 L226 
THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—OFr— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
“Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortage 
Loans upon Real Estate 





3ist YEAR 





We give 8 acres 

@ plantedto Bananas REE 
and we horvest 
and market the Rananas. 


You receive the income, which will be 
@80 to 660 per acre every year. 


; oan First Mortgage 
/O GOLD BONDS 
of $500 each, and with each bond we give two acres of the rich- 
est Banwna land in the world, which we clear, plant and brin 
into bearing for you. $5C0in cash or on easy payments will 
yie ‘1d 20) 6% Interest Guaranteed by Gold Bond $30 
Come or) sacome op 2 Acres of Land . 6 
TOTAL INCOME EACH YEAR §90 to $160 
La 
ie s . 
special offer of producing Banane acreage absolutely free. — 


AMERICAN-HONDUBAS CO., 42 Broadway, New York 





FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 
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A SAFE 7% INVESTMENT IN A 


I would like to have the name of every reader of ‘“The 
World’s Work’’ who bas a little money to invest so that it 
will earn substantial dividends and materially increase in 
value yet be perfectly secure. I prefer to hear from careful 
people, who when making an investment recognize the im- 
portance of security and the difference between well rooted, 
already successful enterprise and a new, untried project. 

I want to send you a booklet, which describes in ‘detail, 
with illustrations and more information than I can give 
here, the financial plan concerning a 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS STARTED IN 1821 


The shares I am offering for sale are in this business, 
which has been in active operation for more than 85 years, 
I am not going to give the name of the company here—you 
will see that in the booklet. It is a reliable industrial 
company located in New York State in a thriving, hustling 
city of 18,000 population. Besides owning and conducting 
three prosperous newspapers the company does a large paper 
box and paper goods manufacturing business and has its 
product contracted for by some concerns as much as from 
three te five years in advance. Its customers are all well 
known and successful concerns—many of whom have been 
doing business with the company for a great many years, 
and whose orders amount to immense sums annually. The 
Larkin Co. of Buffalo, the Natural Food Co. (shredded 
wheat), the Force Co., the H-O. Co., and a number of others 
equally prominent, buy the company’s product in carload 
lots and the orders this year have come so thick and fast 
that the company has been obliged to 


REFUSE OVER $100,000 WORTH OF BUSINESS 


which it could not take care of, although running until ten 
o’clock every night. This growth has been developing grad- 
ually for a great many years, until today the business is 
so well established that the company can count upon a g 
substantial increase each year notwithstanding the fact that 
practically all the business is unsolicited and obtained with- 
out a single outside salesman. The company was prosper- 
ous long before I was born and has been making money 
ever since; this year it will make 


A PROFIT OF ABOUT $40,000 


The growth of the business has been due to the superior 
quality of the product, and to the reliable conservative 
manner in which the company’s affairs have been conducted. 
This was brought out during my interviews with the presi- 
dents of two different banks, a number of prominent mer- 
chants in the city where the company is located and with 
several of the customers. These bank references and other 
Statements, with names and particulars are all given 
verbatim in the booklet. 


One gentleman said: ‘‘We give them $125,000 worth of 
orders a year and have done business with them for years. 
They are first class people in every respect.’’ Another said: 
“(Do we know them. Well I should say we do. Have been 
doing business with them for years. We give them about 
$5,000 worth of orders a month and would give them five 
times as many if they could only fill them.’’ Five times as 
many would be $25,000 a month, $300,000 a year—and from 
one company. Another firm said: ‘‘Yes, we’ve been doing 
business with them for years. We buy only in carload lots 
and our relations have been very satisfactory.’’ 


The company, in order to take care of the increase in 
business, has been obliged to enlarge the buildings and now 
eed considerable new machinery and equipment. This 
will necessitate an outlay of a large amount of money, and 
I am offering 15,000 shares of 7 r cent. cumulative full 
paid and non-assessable stock at $10 per share, which will 
make it possible to install the new equipment this winter, 
and judging from the additional orders now in sight it ought 
to increase the yearly profits $50,000—making the total 
annual earnings about $100,000. 


The company is capitalized at $650,000 and controlled by the 
laws of New York State. There is $500,000 worth of com- 
mon and $150,000 worth of preferred stock. The preferred 
shares which are to be sold are participating and after 7 
per cent. is also paid on the common shares, the remaining 
profits each year are divided between the preferred and com- 
mon shares, which will enable the holders of preferred 
shares to receive considerably more than 7 per cent. in a 
comparatively short time. Everything possible will be done 


to make these shares a safe and desirable investment for 
the conservative investor, 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1821 


THR INNHEPENHoAaT 


No bonds or mortgages will be placed on the assets of 
the company. Nothing will supersede the preferred shares 
—which are given a first lien on the assets. in liquidation. 


There arc now 


OVER $150,000 WORTH OF ASSETS 


increased when the 


» be greatly 
and this, of course, will £ pereetion ts. this 


stock is sold and the plant enlarged. 
the company will create a surplus of $100,000 before ay 
ing any dividends upon the common shares, all of whic 
is to be used to safeguard the interests of those who in- 
vest im these shares. 


Condition of Business: 
I take these figures from a statement made to the Mer- 
cantile Agencies by the treasurer, February 6, 1906. It was 
for the previous year and gives 





*Total value of assets.........--eseeeceeeeeee $102,007.14 
Total annual business.........-.-eseeeeeteeeee 152,800.04 
Total annual expenses........--eeeeeeeeeeeees 128,096.69 

$24,703.35 


Annual profits 
*This does not include good will or franchise. 


The assets have been increased since then and the bust- 
ness for nine months is nearly double that of the corre- 
sponding period last year with three of the best months 
I should say the profits this year would be not 





to come. 
fab PEON cc ccccdvccscccccedeesccesedeccvcccccs $40,000 
Necessary to pay preferred dividend...... 10,500 
$29,500 


Balance 


This is the first announcement of the sale of these shares 
and I am expecting them to go quickly. A few prospec- 
tive purchasers who have taken the time to verify the 
contents of the booklet have unqualifiedly given the proposi- 
tion their hearty support. One gentleman remarked to me: 
‘I’ve seen a great many different industrial stocks offered 
to the public, but I don’t remember of ever seeing one 
that presented so many favorable sides to it as this one. 
Another person said: ‘‘If I can arrange my finances satis- 
factorily I want to take $15,000 worth of those shares. 
The financial editor of one of the largest Eastern dailies 
said to me: ‘‘You won’t be long in disposing of that 
stock for it embodies a proposition that will appeal t» 
every sane investor.’’ 

The shares are sold with the understanding that within 
a reasonable time after the new equipment is installed, if 
any one desires to return his certificate he 


CAN HAVE HIS MONEY BACK 


in full, together with such dividends as have been paid. 

I unhesitatingly recommend this investment because 
I personally have made the most searching kind of an in, 
vestigation and KNOW that the business will justify. 
me in saying all that has been said both here and in 
the booklet. I know the business is in a clean healthy 

















eondition; that the company already has a fine < 
plant, lots of friends anda very promising future. 

There are but eighty-three competitors in the S 
entire United States and every one is from / = 
three to four months back in orders. Es 

The product is something that can’t be 3 
dispensed with, and for which there e 
is a universal and ever-growing de- b 
mand. Russell Sage used to say: ‘ awe 
“If you want a successful invest- — = 
ment put your money into ° 
something that the people 
must have.’’ . * = 

Cut out the coupon, a 3 
write in your name and © e* . 
address plainly and -° . - O - 
mail it today. = . S 
WM. B.CURTIS - hp ‘ 

ga z 
74 Broadway w ye . z 
an 


New York 
| City 


Ww. B. Curtis, 74 Broadway, New York. 
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Anited States Trust Company of Pew Pork. 


45-41 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, 
COURT MO S, and in 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,500,000. 
ADMINISTRATOR. TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 


er trust capacities. 
money, securities and other property, real or personal, 





It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, m 


and i 
for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, 


President. 


HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, 
Vice-President. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
2d Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES . 


JOHN 1 A. STEWART, Chairman of Board. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIS 
IOHN Ci HAR tN RHOADES, 


EFELLER, 


WILLIA IAM H. MA 
OHN CROSBY BROWN, WM. D.S 
BAYARD CUTTING, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
CHARLES S. SMITH FRANK LYMAN, 


WM. R 
RTEXANDER E. uAeys} 
R., 


GEORGE F. VIETOR, Lewes Fat LEDYARD, 
As STILLMAN, 
ORN nies IN 


JOHN & KEN RENNEDY, 
MILLS, 


CHAUNCEY KEE 





AFTER 30 YEARS 


Send for our New M e issued after 30 yeats. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 

rience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern 

ansas will net zen six per cent. and there is no better 
security on eart! Responsible agents wanted. 

Write today for the New Message. 





PERKINS & COMPANY, - Lawrence, Kansas 
This Company pays 5 per 
cent. interest on deposits and 
Oiican money may be with- 
O) irawn at any time on demand 
—Absolute safety is assured. 

Write for the Book 
CALVERT MORTGAGE @ DEPOSIT Co. 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore. Md 








You may have business for 


A BANK in business 
over 50 years without 
a penny’s loss to its 
depositors or stock- 
holders. 


Time Certificates and Savings 
Accounts draw 4 per cent. interest. 


Checking Accounts, averaging 
$300, draw 2 per cent. interest. 


Write for Booklet, mailed 
free on request . we 


Slater Trust Company 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Investigation is requested. 














DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 
128 Broadway, New York, October 23d, 1906. 
a meeting of the Board of Directors of this banks 
held today, a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5%) 
CENT. on the capital stock was declared parable Sovems- 
ber ist, proximo, to Seeckheltes of reco busi- 
ness October 23d, 1906. EDWARD OMNES, ofGashler. 








FOURTEENTH STREET BANK 


in the City of ao York. 
New York, October 23d, 1906. 
At a meeting of the Beant of Directors held this day a 
quarterly dividend of Two and One-Half Per Cent., free 
of tax, was declared “ the capital stock of this bank, 
payable mao St, 5 as. paar ame 9 be closed 
from October th to November Is 
ate LOUIS V. ENNIS, Cashier. 





THE NASSAU BANK 
New York, October 24th, 1906. 


107TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

A semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. was 
this day declared out of the earnings of the last six months, 
payable, free of tax, on and after November ist, 1906, 
to stockholders of record October 3ist, 1906 

Ww. H. ROGERS, Cashier. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
New York, October 3, 1906. 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend (being 
dividend No. 12) on the COMMON Stock of this Company 
of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per share, 
— December 1, 1906, out of surplus net earnings, to 

olders of COMMON Stock as registered at the close of 
the transfer books on November 8, 1906. The transfer 
books for the COMMON Stock will be closed at three 
o'clock P. M. on November 8, 1906, and will be reopened 
at _ten o’clock A. M. on December 3, 1906. 

Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of COMMON 
Stock who file suitable omer therefor at this office. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
. Nassau Street, New York City. 





MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOVIS RAILROAD CO. 


Coupons due November ist, 1906, from Consolidated 
Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds of this company will be 
paid on and after that date on presentation at the office 
of the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 
The Coupons of the debenture bonds of this Company, due 
Nov. Ist, 1906, will be paid on and after that date at the Na- 
tional Park Bank, New York. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 
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BUFFALO @ SUSQUEHANNA RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
FIRST MORTGAGE 4%% GOLD BONDS. 


Coupon No. 7, due November ist, 1906, will be paid at 
maturity at the office of FISK & ROBINSON, 36 Cedar 
Street, N. Y. 

F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RP AILR OAD COMPANY ° 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, October 27th, 1906. 
A dividend of ONE AND ONE- 





Bt the close of business on 


October 31st, 1906. EDWARD ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York, October 24th, 1906. 
The monthly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the com- 
mon stock of this company and an extra dividend of ONE 
PER CENT. has this day been declared, payable November 
20th next, to all common stockholders of record at 3 P. M 
on ‘November 14th, 1906. 
Common Stock Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. 
November 14th, and reopen November 2ist at 10 A. M. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, October 15, 1906, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, October 4, 
1906. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from October 5 to 
October 15, 1906, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER. Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 


Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes. 


Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
November 1, 1906, at the office of its Treasurer in the City 
of New York, or, at the holder’s option, at the office of 
its Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street, 
or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, Sears 
Building. WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


The directors of the United Copper Company, having 
previously set aside the entire amount necessary for the 
payment of the regular dividends on the preferred stock 
during the year 1906, have declared from the profits of 
the company the regular quarterly dividend of 14% and 
an extra dividend of 4% on the COMMON stock, payable 
October 3ist, 1906, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, October 19th, 1906. 

The stock transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 3 o’clock P. M., October 19th, 
1906, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M. November ist, 1906. 

F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE, President. 





THE UNITED COPPER COMPANY 

The Directors of the United Copper Company have de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend of 3% on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable November 15th, 1906, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on November 5th, 1906, 
out of the funds previously set aside for this purpose at 
the meeting held on December 26th, 1905. 

The stock transfer books close for the payment of this 
dividend at three o’clock P. M., November 15th, 1906, and 
reopen at ten o’clock A. M., November 16th, 1906. 

F, AUGUSTUS HEINZE, President. 


INSURANCE 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
; OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, ~ President. 





JANUARY ist, 1906 


coedeaesesaseds QO 
“ 24,659,522.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 
LIABILITIES 








-++ $40,702,601.55 
-++ 986,600,270.95 


SURPLUS 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies, 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titl by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on .ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 


business men. 
wants. 
1850 THE 1906 
United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - = = = President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


It especially provides for practical 





JAMES R. PLUM... ccccecsseseessesseses ss Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title Guarantee and 


rust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER..............Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether t 
ance or not, may make 
Company for a limited terri if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addit to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest g an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


in life insur- 
contracts with this 





Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insure’ Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation RisK and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Miliion Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones. Secretary 





National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


Established in 1850. Operating in 44 States. 


Joszrn A. Dz Bozs, President. 
JaMEs T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
James B. EsTex, 2d Vice-Prest. 


y 1, 1906, and gained during 
the past decade : 
- $34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 
145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 





Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 

















2i- 23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
*NEW-YORK: 





The Clover and 
the Horseshoe 


Both emblems of a superstition. And 
many a man has put off insuring his life, 
for superstitious reasons, until the good- 
luck days for him were past. Better send 
us a ‘‘take-heed” postal before the ‘‘ just- 
in-time”’ mail closes. 


The Wasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THe INDEPENDENT. 








The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of, 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 


The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and ener- 








gies are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and 
installation of boilers and to their periodical inspectiun by expert mechan- 
ics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection ef steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers, and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 





F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 


a. 





AAA ene eT 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 


290-292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. : KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y 
SSS SSSSSSSSS SH SSS SS SSSSSS SSS SSH SH SHSSHSHSO OSES SOHESOESEOYESOSOOOS¢OD 
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He 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 
Liabilities, . . 33,018,270.86 
Surplus, cog $3,956,635.58 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 


ROLAND O. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 
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World for over a uhred years I have > fou nd: 


Matchless Wrine oe plex . 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 18 THE BEST. 





2 Pa, 
. 














las 
Hyamlin 





FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS 
AND SCHOOLS. 


Acknowledged by the most eminent 
musicians and critics to be the 


Standard of the World 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





OR 
\HOW-FAST 


— 


OR HOW SEVERE 
THE ROADS MAY BE 


VAMIACLINCHER TIRES 


THEMSELVES 
ANY EMER 


HEWNSIEVAMA 


DEPENDABLE iN 


QuT OR 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
ond @ Y.-S i ae 


ee ie ae a a — 


WEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


1665 Broadway 
1241 ™ z 
PHILADELPHIA 1 
ATLANTA GA ( 
BOSTON—167 Oliv 
BUFFALO, WY. 
LONDON —4 Snow 


ain and Tupper Stree 














PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE, 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. 


“STYLISH UNDERWEAR,” 


LA GRECQUE 
TAILORED UNDERWEAR 


Combined Skirt and Corset Cower 


Eliminates bunched disfiguring fullness of overlapping 
garments. Fits smoothly over entire figure without draw- 
ing strings or gathers. Does away with adjustirg nu- 
merous garments. 

Very durable—the seams are double stitched and flat- 
felled. All insertion and lace put in so well that mend- 
ing will be unnecessary. 

A clean, smooth fit around the hips and waist diminishes 
outer dress measurements and accentuates beauty of waist- 
line. 

Scalloped around the bottom for perfect freedom 
in walking and sitting—so well shaped it cannot work up. 

A most shapely, practical garment that will outwear two 
or three ordinary garments. 


Corset Cover and Skirt, $2.25 up Trousseau Sets, $7.50 up 


Free illustrated catalogue “STYLISH UNDERWEAR” shows 
many garments with prices in different. materials 


VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 


1204 CHESTNUT STREET. 26 West 23D STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. New York. 























LHEVINNE 


Uses 
The 


Steinway 








Many manufacturers 
claim that their pianos are 
Works of Art, but few can 
substantiate that claim, and 


fewer obtain even a limited 
recognition. ~World-recognition comes only to works of 
genius, such as the Steinway Piano—an instrument that 
‘always has been, and is, the first and the final choice of 
the greatest pianists and musicians in the world, without 
distinction of race or national bias. 
Josef Lhevinne, Russia’s greatest pianist, will use the 
Stemway Piano exclusively on his American concert tour 
during the season of 1906-1907, and will appear as 


Soloist with all the leading Orchestras, as follows : 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA 

NEW YORK SYMPHONY RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 

CHICAGO ORCHESTRA PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA ST. LOUIS CHORAL SYMPHONY 
ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent upon request. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York. 























